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SHELLEY'S “SCENES FROM CALDERON.” 


As Mr. Buxton Forman’s important, edition of 
Shelley is approaching completion, and the new 
and revised reissue of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s valu- 
able two-volume edition of 1870 is ina forward 
state of preparation, it may be worth while correct- 
ing a misprint which bas appeared in all editions 
of Shelley hitherto published. In the edition of El 
Magico Prodigioso (Jornada i. escena 5, Hartzen- 
busch, t. ii. p. 173), Cyprian, speaking of the 
two rival lovers of Justina, Lelius and Florus, calls 
the former the son of the governor of Antioch and 
the other a member 

“de la clara 
Familia de los Colaltos.” 

With the original before him Shelley must have 
written the word correctly, but, either through Mrs. 
Shelley’s mistranscription or the mistake of the 
printer, the translation in the Posthumous Poems, 
1824, and in all subsequent reprints, reads thus : 

“One of the noble men of the Colatti.” 
Dr. Lorinser, the most recent translator of this 
celebrated drama (Calderon’s Gréste Dramen, 
Freiburg, 1876, b. vi.), has a note upon this name, 
which he says belongs to an old Italian family, and 
adds that it is not easy to understand why Calderon 
introduced it into the play. The translator him- 
self in his text gives it a German form :— 


“ Und der andre aus dem alten 
Edlen Stamme der Colalten.” 
P. 132. 
While Gries, his predecessor, preserves the original 
Spanish :— 
“Und der andre von dem alten 
Hohen Hause der Cola/tos.” 
Gries, b. ii. p. 214. 
In any case “Colatti” is wrong, and should not 
appear again. Shelley, too, may have written 
“race” instead of “men.” The line would be 
firmer and more accurate if printed thus :— 
“ One of the noble race of the Colalti.” 

In the Scenes from Calderon, which Shelley says 
“gave him little trouble,” he, either wilfully or 
from not giving due attention to the original, 
occasionally substituted an image of his own for 
that which we find in the Spanish. Thus, in the 
beautiful scene with which the play opens, Cyprian 
desires his attendants to return to him 

** When the sun seeks its grave amid the billows 

Which among dim grey clouds on the horizon 

Dance, like white plumes upon a hearse.” 

Rossetti, vol. ii. p. 463. 

The image in the original is quite different. 
Calderon, instead of describing the sun as being 
carried to the grave in a stately hearse with white 
waves dancing over it like plumes, gives us the 
idea of “a great corse of gold” settling down into 
the magnificent monument of silver which the 
molten waves and the murky clouds had built for 
its reception. Both images are extravagant, but 
one is the extravagance of Calderon, the other that 
of Shelley. The reader is referred to the original 
(Hartzenbusch, t. ii. p. 171) and to the following 
translations: Gries, b. ii. p. 200; Lorinser, b. vi. 
p. 121; De Latour, Paris, 1871, t. i. p. 288 ; and 
Calderon’s Dramas, by the present writer (Henry 
S. King & Co., 1873), p. 124. There are other dis- 
crepancies of a similar kind, but I shall only refer 
to one which I think is of some importance. 
Towards the end of the Scenes from Calderon 
(Rossetti, vol. ii. p. 481) the following dialogue 
between Justina and her maid Livia occurs :— 

** Justina. Livia, quick, my cloak, 

For I must seek refuge from these extremes 

Even in the temple of the highest God, 

Where secretly the faithful worship. 

Livia. Here. 
Justina (putting on her cloak). In this, as in a 
shroud of snow, may I 

Quench the consuming fire in which I burn, 

Wasting away.” 
This is an entire mistake. The allusion is to the 
temple, whither Justina is about repairing, not to 
the cloak which she has just put on. The “shroud 
of snow,” for which there is not the slightest foun- 
dation in the text, is introduced merely to sustain 
this error, Justina asks for her cloak, as a 
Spanish lady might under similar circumstances, 
in order to pay her visit to the Christian temple, 
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in the calm seclusion of which, she says, “I 
will endeavour to appease this fire in which I 
burn,” a fire enkindled in her breast by the volup- 
tuous song of the nightingale in a preceding scene. 
As Shelley pursued his Spanish studies with special 
delight at Lerici—‘“TI still inhabit this divine 
bay, reading Spanish dramas, and listening to the 
most enchanting music ”—it is to be hoped that in 
neither of the important editions above referred to 
will “ Sant’ Arenzo ” figure again, as it so often has 
done before, for “S. Terenzio,” the true name, as 
I have pointed out in another place, of the village 
close to which stood, and still stands, the lonely 
villa called Casa Magni. D. F. MacCartny. 


CARAUSIUS, BRITISH SOVEREIGN AND 
EMPEROR (a.p. 287-294). 
(Concluded from p. 404.) 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his Rise and Progress 
of the English Commonwealth, pronounces a pane- 
gyric upon Carausius. Having shown that the 
majority of Roman emperors were barbarians by 
race and blood, and some of the most distinguished 
sprung from the lowest classes of society, and that 
to rebellions like that of Carausius might be traced 
the origin of the kingdoms of modern Christendom, 
he thus alludes to Carausius :— 


“The Emperor of Britain, whose dominions included 
Boulogne and the adjoining coast of Gaul, immediately 
used every exertion to maintain his sovereignty. He 
built vessels of war and raised great forces, inviting to 
his service the barbarians against whom he had fought, 
and to whose native courage and maritime skill was now 
added the regular discipline of the Roman soldier. Of 
the wealth and splendour that graced the reign of Ca- 
rausius the numerous medals struck by him are no in- 
adequate tokens, and the devices with which they are 
impressed display the pomp and state which he assumed 
in his island empire....The fleets of Carausius sailed 
triumphant from the columns of Hercules to the mouths 
of the Rhine. His standard ruled the seas. His valour 
awed the Scots and Picts of the North.”—Vol. i. ch. xii. 
pp. 370, 371, 374, 376. 

And what says Gibbon of the first British emperor 
as a naval commander /— 


“His fleets rode triumphant in the Channel, com- 
manded the mouths of the Seine and the Rhine, ravaged 
the coasts of the ocean, and diffused beyond the columns 
of Hercules the terror of his name.”—J/ist., vol. ii. 
ch. xiii. p. 122. 

Another accomplished historian remarks :— 

*Carausius had governed in this country for seven 
years, even after the loss of Boulogne, victorious against 
the Caledonians, and powerful in his internal administra- 
tion.... The deeds of Carausius are of great moment for 
the latter history of the country. Through him Britain 
first learned that it could maintain itself, independent of 
Roman supremacy, in security against its Northern 
enemies; and the slumbering national spirit became, 
through consciousness of self-dependence, thoroughly 
excited.”"—Lappenberg, History of England under the 
 iicammaaaaa translated by Thorpe, pp. 65, 66, London, 


One circumstance in connexion with Carausins 
is worthy of notice, although I cannot find the 
slightest allusion to it in any author, and that is 
that during the seven years he was absolute sove. 
reign in Britain, there was a state prosecution of 
Christians in the Roman empire. The edict of 
Aurelian, in 275, had popularized this iniquity, 
and yet no imputation is cast upon Carausius as 
having been a participator in it. At one time the 
subject of Maximian, at another his foe, and then 
his colleague, Carausius, although a pagan, ab- 
stained from interfering with the faith of his 
Christian subjects. The Theban legion was mas- 
sacred by order of Maximian in the year 296 
(Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. iv. pp. 279-281, 
London, 1847), that is, a year before the rebellion 
of Carausius ; and Alford considers the success of 
Carausius as a punishment from heaven on the 
pagan emperor for putting to death St. Alban, the 
protomartyr of Britain (Annales Ecelesiastici, 
Brit. Sax. Ang., vol. i. p. 289, Liege, 1663, fol). 

Contrasted with Maximian the persecutor, of 
whom it has been well and truly said that he was 
a man “insensible to pity, and the ready instru- 
ment of every act of cruelty,’ was the tolerant 
pagan, Carausius. The example given by Carau- 
sius was imitated by Constantius when he became 
ruler over Britain. 

Britain, as a Christian country, was venerated 
for its piety ; and we cannot be surprised to find 
the first Christian author who refers to Carausius, 
Orosius, rejoicing in its temporary independence 
whilst he ruled over it :— 

*‘Purpuram assumpsit ac Britanniam occupavit.... 
Carausius Britanniz sibi per septem annos fortissime 
vindicata ac retenta.”—Orosius, J/ist., lib. vii. c. xxv. 
The same sentiment seems to have animated the 
Venerable Bede, for he copies almost verbatim 
the very words used by Orosius :— 

“ Purpuram sumpsit ac Britanniam occupavit, quibus 
sibi per septem annos fortissime vindicatis ac retentis.” 
—Beda, Hist. Eecles., lib. i. c. vi. 

With the death of Carausius was lost the cer- 
tainty of Britain maintaining its independence. 
And yet so thoroughly had he organized its de- 
fence, that it was not until three years after his 
death that Constantius could, with any chance of 
success, make an attempt at invading it ; and even 
then it was only an accident which enabled his 
fleet to escape a collision with the British navy, 
stationed at the Isle of Wight to intercept it. 

Eumenius thus tells of the accident which 
favoured the debarcation of the Roman army :— 

* At that time there fell such a mist and thick fog 
upon the sea, that the enemies’ navy laid at the Isle of 
Wight watching for their adversaries, and lurking as it 
were in await, then your ships passed and were not once 
perceived.”—Holinshed (translation), vol. i. bk. iv. 
ch. xxiii. p. 523. 

With the arrival of the Roman legions the in- 
dependence of Britain disappeared. The event, 
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observes Gibbon (vol. ii. p. 124), “ convinced the 
Britons that a superiority of naval strength will 
not always protect their country from a foreign 
invasion.” 

Here I have done with Carausius. On a future 
oceasion I shall consider how learned men have 
disputed as to the birthplace of Carausius, and 
whether he was a Brabanter, a Welshman, or an 
Irishman. Wm. B. Mac Cane. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
“) Henry IV.,” Act 1. sc. 2, 187 :— 
“T know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness : 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 
Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder'd at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him.” 
I do not know whether the following corre- 
spondence has ever been pointed out. According 
to Farmer, a novel called the Hystorie of Hamlet 
was Shakspeare’s original for Hamlet, and not 
Saxo Grammaticus directly. Farmer quotes for 
the source of the characteristic madness of Hamlet 
a passage from the Hystorie, in which Hamlet thus 
addresses his mother :— 

“The bright shining clearnes thereof (my sences) I 

am forced to hide under this shadow of dissimulation as 
the sun doth his beams under some great cloud; when 
the wether in summer-time overcasteth.”” 
The first quarto of first part of Henry IV. bears 
date 1598. The only edition of the Hystorie of 
Hamlet now extant bears date 1608, but the Cam- 
bridge editors say there were in all probability 
earlier editions, as indeed there must have been, if 
Farmer is right. I think it is clear that Shak- 
speare has expanded the figure he found in the 
novel, and had therefore read the novel before 
1598. Shakspeare’s Henry V. has forestalled his 
Hamlet in appropriating the image, but indeed it 
was one which Shakspeare’s Hamlet could never 
have employed. D. ©. TF. 


“2 Heyry IV.,” Act 11. sc. 4 :— 

“Sec. Draw. Sirrah, here will be the prince and Master 
Poins anon; and they will put on two of our jerkins and 
aprons; and Sir John must not know of it: Bardolph 
hath brought word. 

_ First Draw. By the mass, here will be old «tis: it 
will be an excellent stratagem.” 

“Utis,” says Knight, “is the octave of a festival ; 
and so the word passed into the meaning of merri- 
ment generally.” The same explanation is given 
in Richardson’s Dictionary. But the two other 
quotations which Richardson gives from Berners’s 
Froissart present the form utas, nor can the notion 
of merriment be safely connected with the word 
from those passages, “The first runs indeed, “The 


knyght straunger. . . was feasted and dyned with 
the kynge, and so taried the space of xv. dayes, 
tyll the utas of saynt George.” I have not the 
context, but it cannot certainly be inferred thus 
far that the knight’s entertainment lasted over the 
utas, which may have been the day of his de- 
parture. In the second passage from Froissart it 
wonld seem to be a day of business, not of pleasure : 
“ Than this mater was determyned, and to assemble 
the utas of Saint George at Westminster.” (The 
references are vol. i. c. ecclxxx., vol. ii. ¢. xcii.) 
Under the word octave one quotation in Richard- 
son gives the “ octave of the Epiphanie ” as the day 
fixed for the assembly of a parliament at West- 
minster (Holinshed, Hen. III., an. 1225), and the 
only other passage quoted in which octave is used 
in the same sense is just as far from illustrating 
Shakspeare’s meaning. I wait for some further 
evidence that the eighth day after a festival was 
an occasion of special merriment. Meanwhile, I call 
attention to the spelling of the word both in the 
quarto and the folios, but still more to the manner 
in which it is printed in the folios. It is given 
Vtis (with a capital and in italics). This manner 
of printing indicates in the folios a proper name. 
I cannot help believing that Utis represents Ov'tes, 
just as Utopia represents Ovroria. The disguise 
by which Falstaff is to be deceived is compared to 
the trick practised by Ulysses on the Cyclops, as 
described in the ninth Odyssey. And if any one is 
inclined to stumble at such an allusion in the mouth 
of a tapster, I would remind him that Shakspeare 
is less careful of congruity in the matter of allusions 
than in more essential points, and is prone, like 
inferior writers of his time, to display erudition, 
even at some slight sacrifice of dramatic propriety. 
And that the resemblance between the two 
“ stratagems” is but a slight one is not, I think, 
a very strong objection, especially when weighed 
against the very significant evidence atforded by 
the printing of the folios. ee 


FOLK-LORE. 

Swepisn Fotx-Lore: A Core vor THE CaTTLe 
Priacur.—In order to avert the cattle plague or any 
other epidemic amongst domestic animals, a bar- 
barous custom once obtained in the province of 
Bohus of burying an animal alive, and Holmberg, 
in his description of this province, Bohusldus 
Historia och Beskrifning, mentions (p. 46) a case 
which came under his own observation, not more 
than forty years ago, where a man of position 
buried a live horse for this purpose. Professor 
Skarstedt relates, in his Manual of the History of 
the Swedish Church, that, so late as 1844, he was 
compelled to exert his authority to prevent a cow 
being buried alive during a cattle epidemic. This 
heathen sacrifice to appease malignant influences 
has, I believe, also been practised in Cornwall in 
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time of murrain, and is here supposed to be a 

lingering form of the worship of Freja, but, as far 

as I have been able to ascertain, has only been 

retained up to the present century on the western 

coast of Sweden. O. B. 
Dahlby, Sweden. 


Day Forx-Lore.— 

*¢ Born on Monday, fair in the face ; 
Born on Tuesday, full of God's grace ; 
Born on Wednesday, sour and sad; 
Born on Thursday, merry and glad ; 
3orn on Friday, worthily given ; 
Born on Saturday, work hard for your living ; 
Born on Sunday, you will never know want.” 

F, 


A curtovs Custom.—The Gloucester Journal 
mentions a singular custom which prevails in the 
village of Rendwick, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
On the 9th of April each year, amid proceedings 
of a somewhat boisterous description, the villagers 
elect a “mayor” for the ensuing year, and in 
celebration of the event they claim and exercise 
the right of ducking some one in the village pond. 
So far as the Gloucester Journal has been able to 
learn, the only privilege which the mayor pos- 
sesses is that when he finds three pigs sleeping 
together, he may turn the middle one out and lie 
down himself between the other two ! 

ALFRED GREGORY. 


Otp Worps with New Meayinos.—Ii is in- 
teresting to notice passages in old books to which 
a reader acquainted only with contemporary English 
might assign quite a mistaken signification, in con- 
sequence of the difference which has taken place in 
the meaning of words. I will note a few of these, 
and doubtless many of your correspondents can 
enlarge the list. To begin with two well-known 
examples in the Authorized Version : “ We took 
up our carriages,” .e. baggage (Acts xxi. 15), on 
which one critic gravely remarked that there is no 
carriage road between Jerusalem and Cvsarea, 
while another doubted whether a tent-maker was 
likely to keepa carriage. ‘We fetched a compass” 
(Acts xxviii. 13): I have heard that in the Book 
of Mormon “compass ” in this connexion is really 
taken for the nautical instrument. I should be 
glad of more definite information about this. 
Milton censures the practice of putting those who 
by their publications designed to instruct others 
within the leading strings of a licenser; but a 
national school master, who had been provoked by 
the conduct of his apprentice, might think that he 
had found a sympathizer in the author of the 
Areopagitica, since he wrote, “I hate a pupil 
teacher” (Clarendon Press ed., p. 32). Some, 
again, might argue that in the days of Bishop 
Andrewes there could have been no total abstainers, 
for he says that there is “no man but allows him- 


self a more liberal diet and proportion of port than 

in strict terms is needful” (Sermons, vol. ii. p. 54), 

In Massinger’s Maid of Honour (Act i. se. 2) Co. 

zimo looks to Sanazarro (who, however, was neither 

a popular author nor the keeper of a circulating 

library) for “some novel that may delight us” 

Nor is Du Bartas referring to the demand for the 

works of the Balzacs and Victor Hugos of the period 

when he speaks of his countrymen as “ loving 
novels.” By the way, this passage is quoted in 

Richardson’s Dictionary, s.v. “ Novel,” as from 

Hakewill’s Apologie, bk. ii. chap. vi. sec. 1. Is 

this a mistake, or did Hakewill (to whose work I 

have no present opportunity of referring) borrow 

from Sylvester? The following is the passage 
cited :— 

** Much like the French (or like ourselves, their Apes), 
Who with strange habit do disguise their shapes ; 
Who loving novels, full of affectation, 

Receive the manners of each other nation.” 
Du Bartas, first week, second day. 

The same writer, affecting to be terrified by the 

fierce and venomous creatures whom he has to de- 

scribe, might almost appear to be speaking of an 
indigestion caused by eating too much cake :— 
“ My sodain swelling brest 
Can hardly breathe with chill, cold cakes opprest.” 
First week, sixth day. 

I suppose cake in this passage stands for lump or 

weight. Few people would mention with com- 

placency that they were wont to spend their 
evenings in “ vacant hilarity”; but the Vicar of 

Wakefield says : “ Every morning waked us toa 

repetition of toil, but the evening repaid it with 

vacant hilarity ” (chap. v.). 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


PepicREE Tractnc.—A very ingenious specu- 
lation was published, about half a century ago, as 
to the number of a man’s ancestors. It was said 
that, as every man must have two parents, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents, and so on, 
it might fairly be assumed of any given man that 
the number of his direct ancestors, living at the 
time of the Conquest, might amount to upwards of 
eight millions, presuming that the number doubled 
about thrice in each century. There are several 
curious sequences of this idea, which are given by 
Sir Richard Phillips in his Merning’s Walk from 
London to Kew, 8vo., 1817, p. 257. Ina leading 
article in the Daily News for the 22nd of last 
March, this speculation is mentioned, and it is 
stated that it was first published by Southey. If 
this is correct, I should be glad to know when and 
where Southey printed it prior to 1817. Gray, 
according to Walpole (Letters to Montague), in 
1749 had computed that “there must go a million 
of ancestors in twenty generations to everybody's 
composition.” 

Touching the idea itself, it may be noted that 
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there is in it a fundamental error, or rather a 
counteracting element, which soon checks the in- 
crease of ancestors, then neutralizes it, and finally 
diminishes it. This cause is the “brother and 
sister” element. It is soon found in tracing up 
ancestors that, for example, two men and a woman, 
who ought, in the preceding generation, to have 
six parents, being brothers and sister, have only 
two. Hence every man’s pedigree, if it could be 
fairly traced out, would be represented as a double 
cone—two cones joined at their bases, the apex of 
the one being himself, the apex of the other Adam. 
Probably the true form of such a family tree 
would be an ellipsis. Epwarp So.ty. 


CexTENARIANISM: Mr. Epwarp Moreay, 
xt. 106.—If I may judge from the commun.cations 
which have reached me on the subject, the case of 
Mr. Edward Morgan, of Brougham House, Wil- 
lesden, the celebration of whose 106th birthday at 
the Star and Garter, Richmond, on May 21, was 
duly recorded in the Times, has excited more than 
usual attention. Will you allow me, through your 
columns, to thank my kind correspondents, and 
to explain to such of them as have asked my 
opinion on it, that I am not at present in a position 
toform one? If established, the case has a most 
important bearing upon the question of the pos- 
sible duration of human life. 

Mr. Morgan’s social position is so different from 
that of the majority of supposed centenarians that 
if, as is possible, evidence in support of his abnor- 
mul longevity may exist, it is most desirable it 
should be made known. Of course, it is not for 
one moment to be supposed that this is confined 
to what alone has been as yet referred to, namely, 
an “entry in an old family Bible.” Besides the 
certificate of his baptism, which is no doubt forth- 
coming, as Mr. Morgan is a native of Bristol, and 
was probably brought up there, evidence as to 
when and where he was educated, and possibly his 
articles of apprenticeship, may be produced. If so, 
his identity with the Edward Morgan in these 
records being established would set at rest any 
possible doubts as to the real age of the venerable 
gentleman. Wituiam J. Troms, 

40, St, George’s Square, S.W. 


Beauty Priory: Norrnern Famities.—In 
a work lately printed by the Grampian Club— 
Records of the Cistercian Priory of Beauly—the 
editor, Mr. Chisholm-Batten, illustrates its history 
by notices of many Northern houses. Among these 
is one which he says has puzzled him, as it has 
other inquirers, that of Del Ard. He says (p. 303) 
that the name first occurs in the Ragman Roll, 
1296, when “ William fitz Stevene de Arde del 
Counte de Inverness” swears fealty to Edward I. 
And (p. 84) in that year Christian del Ard was 
taken, fighting against Edward at Dunbar, and sent 


a prisoner to Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, where he 
had threepence a day for his maintenance. This, by 
the way, was a Guardsman’s pay then, so these Scots 
prisoners were very well treated. Mr. Chisholm- 
Batten gives some further particulars about Chris- 
tian and his immediate descendants, and appears 
to think that they may have changed their sur- 
name to Forbes, of which, though there are proba- 
bilities, there is no positive evidence. Indeed, it 
appears that late in the fourteenth century persons 
of this surname, how connected is not known, 
Weyland del Ard, and his children Alexander and 
Margaret, retained it, till the last, by marriage, 
became a Chisholm. Though I have seen nothing 
of the later generations, I have found the father of 
Christian del Ard, who is named in an original 
letter addressed by some person unknown to 
Edward I. The writer says that a certain noble, 
“John de Laard,” has helped him much by counsel 
and aid, and saved both his own life and the lives 
of his children ; that this noble has a son a prisoner 
in Corffe, called Cristinus, who was taken in the 
retinue of the Earl of Ross. The writer begs the 
king to allow the son to be sent to him at “ Or- 
chard,” seeing that this would be most beneficial 
to his cause, as De Laard is much respected in the 
district. This is highly interesting, as probably 
naming Urquhart Castle on Loch Ness. In the 
MS. calendar of these royal letters, this one is 
assigned to 50th Henry III., or 1266, and 
“Orchard” is read as “Orkney.” But Henry 
III. had little to do with the internal affairs of 
Scotland, and Orkney was not a_ possession 
of the Scottish crown till after the reign of 
James III. The letter is therefore probably to be 
assigned to the year 1296, or a little later. Sir 
Christian del Ard, though for a time, as Mr. Chis- 
holm-Batten notes, he took service with Edward, 
eventually remained true to his country. In 1333 
he, then a knight, was captured by the English at 
Halidon Hill, fighting under the banner of Hugh, 
Earl of Ross, son of his old leader, who fell there. 
His name was a puzzle to Lord Hailes, who prints 
it as “ Harde,” and suggests “ Airth” as the true 
form (Annals of Scotland, vol. iii. App. No. xii.). 
What became of him afterwards does not appear. 
AncLo-Scotvs. 


OF RoxsuRGHSHIRE,— 
churchyards of old Teviotdale, 
How ye lie scatter’d far and wide 
From Liddesdale to sweet Tweedside, 
And from the quiet Cheviot hills 


To Gala with its noisy mills! 

The following extracts from an undelivered lecture, 

in rhyme, upon the churchyards of Roxburghshire, 
“I think they number thirty-two,” 

by Mr. Thomas Stevenson, of Melrose, may be of 

sufficient interest to warrant their admission to 
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“There's Melrose, Kelso, and Southdean ; 
There’s Smailholm, Maxton, Boswells Green, 
And Roxburgh, that place of fame 
From which the county takes its name; 

And near the Tweed fair Ednam lies, 

There Thomson first beheld the skies; 
And Yetholm, where that wand'ring race 
Of gipsies find a resting place. 

Then Linton with its curious knoll, 

A churchyard form’'d of riddled soil, 

Whilst all the ground that lies around 

Is black stiff clay, where stones abound. 
Then there is Ancrum with its caves, 

And ‘ Jeddart's here’ with Jeddart staves ; 
Then Hawick, Bowden, Liiliesleaf, 
And Minto, where that robber chief 
Had hewn away the solid block 

To make his bed of flinty rock. 
There’s one,} I think I see it now; 
It lies upon the Southern brow 

Of Eildon hills, There oft I've been, 
And through an iron grating seen 

A pile of coffins—old and new— 

Within a vault exposed to view ; 

Rich velvet cover'd large and small, 
And burnish’d gold bedeck'd them all. 
Time ’s withering hand on some was laid, 
And these were rotten and decayed— 

A damp, unpleasant smelling place, 

The last home of a ducal race.{ 


Now slowly climb up Eildon’s slope, 

And when you reach the rounded top, 

Look down upon the vale below 

Where Tweed's clear waters sparkling flow. 

The sight that meets your wond’ring eyes 

Will fill your soul with mute surprise ; 

But soon your gaze will rest upon 

The old kirkyard of Melrose town, 

Where stands that ancient Gothic pile— 

The glory of our Northern isle. 

How mournfully it rears its head 

From ‘midst the ashes of the dead, 

And keeps watch o'er the sacred spot 

Where slumbers many a warrior Scot. 

Here, near the altar, it is said, 

The heart of Robert Bruce was laid ; 

And many a knight of ancient fame, 

And many a squire of noble name, 

Lie silent now beneath the sod 

Where once proud monk and abbot trod.” 
Mr. Stevenson, in concluding, makes the trite 
observation— 

“Tf for health you have regard, 

Dwell not beside a full churchyard ”— 

a sentiment in itself worthy of a note. 
J. MAnvet., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“VeRTRAGUS ACER.”—In Martial, 14,200, ed. 
Schneidewin, we read:—“ Non sibi, sed domino 
venatur vertragus acer.” The word “ vertragus,” 
which occurs in this line, has given rise to various 
interpretations, none of which appears satisfactory. 


* Author of The Seasons. 

+ Bowden. 

¢ Ze. Roxburgh. This vault is now closed against in- 
terments. The keys are kept at Floors Castle, near Kelso, 


Zeuss, in his Grammatica Celtica, quotes Arrian 
De Venat., c. iii.:—ai Kives af 
KeAtuKai kadovrTat pev ov€ptpayo. Kives 
Ty KeATUKY ... THS WKUTHTOS ; and concludes 
that the root of this word is trag, Greek TPEX-ev, 
Goth. trag-jan, “to run,” while ver is interpreted 
as an intensive prefix, occurring in Vercingetorix 
and a few other proper nouns. Hence vertragus= 
“the swift runner,” and in this case the epithet 
acer would be somewhat pleonastic. I am, how. 
ever, inclined to consider ver as the equivalent of 
the old German word per, “a boar.” 'rag, Greek 
tpex-erv, Latin tra(g)h-ere (cf. trag-ul-a), is no 
doubt our English track (akin to drag; ef. to run, 
to “tear” along, German laufen, reiszen), so that 
vertragus = the boar-tracker, the boar-hound, 
I might have referred to the old German lero, 
pero, “a bear,”* but the history of the word 
vertragus in the Romance languages would not 
confirm this derivation. Vertragus becomes in 
Gratius Faliscus, Cyneget., vertraha, thenin medieval 
texts veltra, veltris, veltraus, veltrix (cf. Ducange); 
Old French vialtre, viautre. From the latter was 
formed the verb viautrer, later vautrier, vautrer, 
“to hunt with vaultrois or vautraits.” All these 
expressions chiefly refer to boar-hunting. The 
Italian veltro, so celebrated in Dante’s Inferno, is 
of a late formation. G. A. Scurvumpr, 
Tettenhall College. 


“Teworn.”—In the English Dialect Society's 
Report for 1876, there is a note on the Furness 
word ta-yeer—to-year=this year, which reminds 
me of a Yorkshire coast word, familiar to me and 
altogether charming, the word temorn.t Said 
Molly to Nan one day in my hearing, as they 
trudged homeward through the snow, “ Ah saa, 
lass, sall wa gan te Bod Neuk temorn ?” “ Aye, 
marry, let’s gan,” said Nancy ; and gang they did, 
in a way that would astonish the feeble of their 
sex, A. J. M. 


Use or “Taov.”—The celebrated 
speech of Sir Edward Coke, at the trial of Raleigh, 
points out a peculiar significance of the word 
“thou.” “Thou viper! for I thow thee, thou 
traitor!” I have come across another instance in 
the fifth Report of the Historical Manuscript Com- 
mission, p. 135, Duke of Sutherland’s collection. 
“ The Commonwealth letters,” says the Commis- 
sioner, “tell much news during that period : the 
anxieties of Oliver ; his interviews with sectaries 
who thou’d him,” &. G. Laurence Gomme. 

Castlenau, Barnes. 


* The analogy between “bear” and “boar” in 
modern German is rather surprising, the word Dér being 
used to denote both, and even the pet name Belz is 
applied to both of them. Of course, Bir, “a boar,” 
Dez are not quoted here as belonging to the literary lan- 
guage. They occur in Swabian and Swiss dialects. 

+ It is not to be found, so far as I have observed, in 


any of the E. D. 8.’s Yorkshire glossaries. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Ro. Wittay’s Sermons, 1622-9.—In John 
Spencer's folio Storchouse of Similes, 1658, there 
are the following references to sermons by the 
above-named preacher :— 

A Visitation Sermon in Essex in 1622, and another 
in 1627 (pp. 220, 222, 232). 

ASermon at Westminster, Nov. 5, 1622 (p. 606). 

A Sermon at Court, 1627, called Conspiracy against 
Kings, God's Laughter (p. 430). 

A Funeral Sermon, called Eliah’s Wish, preached at 
the Funeral of Lord Bayning, 1629 (pp. 231, 1092, 1268). 
Sir Paul Bayning, Bart., of Bentley Parva, in co. Essex, 
afterwards Viscount Bayning of Sudbury, co. Suffolk, 
died at his own house in Mark Lane, London, July 29, 
1629. 

Who was this Ro. Willan, and where can a copy 

of the last-named sermon be seen? There are 

some references to one of this name in Newcourt’s 

Repertoriwm, vol. ii. J. E. Battey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Francis Favqurer.—I should be very glad if 
any of the American readers of “N. & Q.” could 
assist me in finding the arms of Francis Fauquier, 
Esq., “ who died at Williamsburg, Virginia, while 
governor of that colony.” I take this from the 
inscription on a monument in memory of his 
widow, who died 1781, and was buried in the 
churchyard, ‘Totteridge, Hertfordshire. This 
monument has disappeared altogether, the inscrip- 
tion being preserved in Clutterbuck’s Hertford- 
shire, and it is perhaps too much to hope that 
a better fortune may have attended any monu- 
ment erected to the memory of her husband. Mrs. 
Fauquier was a daughter of Sir Charles Dalston, 
Bart., of Heath Hall, Yorkshire, whose arms were, 
Argent, a chevron between three daws’ heads 
erased sable, bills or, which arms Governor Fau- 
quier would most probably impale. 

G. D. 

Huddersfield. 


_Rupexs’s Farner.—A relative of mine has an 
oil painting representing the head and shoulders of 
an old man in a sort of official dress of crimson 
velvet, with a greenish collar bordered with dark 
fur. From beneath the collar hangs a double 
gold chain. The style of painting is fine and very 
careful, more like Rembrandt’s, but as Rubens is 
known to have painted his father many times, it is 
thought this picture may be from his hand. I 
shall be glad if any one can direct me to any au- 
thentic portrait of Rubens’s father to compare with 
this picture. The head is bald, excepting at the 
sides, where there are soft white curls. The hair 
and beard (which flows curling to a point) are 
beautifully painted. The face is intelligent and 


good-natured, the eyes clear grey and smiling ; the 
teeth are gone, and the lower lip hangs down. It 
is easy to trace beauty in every feature. Can some 
correspondent put me in the way of finding out the 
original of this portrait and its painter? It is on 
panel, and was once sawn down the centre. 

Buz. 


Joun Morton, Cuizr Justice or Cuester.— 
I shall be grateful to any reader of “N. & Q.” who 
will tell me more than I yet know of this worthy. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 
[Mr. Wrxe has stated the amount of his knowledge 
ante, p. 305.] 


Tue Curistig Famity.—I am desirous of as- 
certaining the origin of the family name Christie, 
and any early notices of members of that sept. 
The earliest I can find is in 1565, when William 
Chrystie procured a charter of few-farm of the 
lands of Over-Stentoun, Fifeshire. 

Rogers. 


Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


Briancktey Famity.—Is this family now re- 
presented? Its county was Hampshire, and it was 
connected by marriage with the family of Raleigh. . 
Indeed, I have been told that the Blanckleys were 
direct descendants of Sir Walter Raleigh himself ; 
and certainly the representative of the family in 
the last generation, Major Edward Blanckley, 
possessed as heirlooms several relics of that great 
man, including the ring which he wore when he 
was executed. Is it known whether these articles 
were really what they were said to be, and what 
has become of them? Can it be stated whether cae 
(and if so, how) the Blanckleys were descended tee 
from Sir Walter, or how they were otherwise con- is 
nected with the Raleigh family ? A. M. S&S. 


FareweEtt Famity.—I should feel much obliged 
to any one who would give me any information 
about this family. I particularly wish to discover 
what relation John Farewell (who lived at Had- 
leigh, in Suffolk, and who married Miss Susan 
Farr in 1711) was to the Somersetshire family. 
He bore the same arms, and was, I believe, the son 
of Col. Farewell, who was, I have heard, Governor 


of the Tower temp. Charles II. See “N. & Q.” of - os, 
Nov. 20, 1875. P. Berney Browy. a 
St. Albans. se 


Mortrors on Boox-pLates.—David Garrick’s 
book-plate (of which a fac-simile is given in Mr. 
Axon’s Handbook of the Public Libraries of Man- 
chester and Salford) bears the following quotation 
from Menagiana, vol. iv. :— 

“La premiére chose qu’on doit faire quand on a em- 
= livre, c’est de le lire afin de pouvoir le rendre 
plutot. 

I have before me a copy of 8. Palmer’s History 
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of Printing, 1733, with the book-plate of a former 
owner, whose name is obliterated, containing these 
quotations: “ Videte et cavete ab  avaritia,” 
Luke xii. 15. “The wicked borroweth and payeth 
not again.” Many of your readers could no doubt 
refer to other similar counsels to “ book-keepers.” 
Bis. Cust. 


Ssurr Sroons.—When were these introduced ? 
Was it prior to the time of Queen Anne? There 
is a reference to the use of the snuff spoon, as 
though it was a novelty, in Thomas Baker's comedy, 
An Act at Oxford, 1704. The writer says in 
Act iii., in the conversation between Arabella and 
Chum :— 

“Chum. Madam, I beg your pardon, ’tis what the 
Jews take; but I carry sweet snuff for the ladies. [Shows 
another box.] 

Arabella. A spoon too, that’s very gallant; for to see 
some people run their fat fingers into a box is as nauseous 
as eating without a fork. A pretty fancy'd box, too! 

Chum. At your service, madam. 

Arabella. Infinitely obliging. [Snatches it.]” 

This play was forbidden to be acted, on the idea 
that it was disrespectful to the University of 
Oxford ; but Baker changed the title to Hamp- 
stead Ileath, in 1706, and it was then acted at 
Drury Lane. In the prologue he then introduced 
the lines :— 

“ To noddles cram’d with Dighton’s musty snuff, 

Whose nicer tasts think wit consists alone 

In Tunbridge wooden box with wooden spoon.” 
Baker was certainly keenly alive to all the fashion- 
able follies and curious novelties of fine gentlemen, 
and he seems to introduce the snuff spoon as new 
in 1704. Epwarp Sotty. 


Letrer or Queen Anne oF Deymarx.—In 
the National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington 
is a holograph letter of this queen, of which the 
following is a transcript :— 

“ My kind dog,—I have receaved your letter, which is 
verie wellcom to me; you doe verie well in Jugging the 
sowe’s ear, and I thanke you for it, and would have you 
doe so still upon condition that you continue a watchful 
dog to him. R.” 
The “kind dog” is evidently Buckingham. Can 
“the sowe’s ear” refer to James? “To lug” 
has, I believe, a meaning distinct from “ to pull.” 
Notice the anomaly of “ him ” as referring to “ the 
sowe,” Puitie ABRAHAM. 


“ LILLI-BURLERO-BULLEN-A-LAH.”—Is there any 
meaning, and what, in these words of the cele- 
brated anti-Catholic song, in Percy’s Reliques, 
vol. ii. p. 373, ed. 1794, attributed to Lord 
Wharton Ricuarp Hemmina. 

The Owens College, Manchester. 


“Litt.”—I should be glad of any information 
as to the etymology and meaning of this word. 
It is used by Carlyle and Wordsworth among 
writers ; and it is common in Northern ballad 


poetry. “We read with a lilt,” says Carlyle, 
where the word seems to mean “cheerful alacrity” ; 
but to lilt seems to mean simply “ to sing.” 


J ABEZ, 
Athenzum Club. 


Arms porne BY Lapres.—Can a young un- 
married lady (having a brother), who is entitled to 
four or five thousand pounds’ fortune under her 
parents’ will, but who has no landed estate or in- 
terest in land, use a coat of arms in a lozenge? 
I always thought that heiresses only, the sole repre- 
sentatives of their fathers or mothers, could bear 
arms. Cora, 


Tae Ancient Seat or HicHam Ferrers, 
Nortuamptoy.—The seal is described by 
Edmondson as follows :— 

“In chief a dexter hond couped at the wrist, the little 
finger and the next doubled in, the others pointing to the 
dexter side; under the hand nine men’s heads in profile, 
couped at the neck; five in the upper row, the centre 
looking to the dexter side, all the other eight looking to 
the centre of the seal.” 


A. M. 


A Human Bopy Frounp ts a Gracter.—I am 
anxious to find an account, which appeared within 
the last twelve years, of the finding of the body of 
a young man in a glacier, the youth being after- 
wards identified in a very curious way by a 
withered old man of the neighbourhood as being a 
contemporary of his own who had perished in the 
snow fifty years before. M. R. 


For whom are the heads intended ? 


Isotpa: Gurapys.—Why has the pretty name 
Isolda with its varieties fallen out of use? Is 
“ Gladys ” a male or a female name, or a name at 
all—at least out of a novel?! 


“Bapiakes.”—A portion of Coventry was for- 
merly called “ Bablakes.” The same name occurs 
in a deed temp. Henry VI. relating to some land 
at West Hanney, in Berkshire, and another place 
in the same county bears this name. Has it any 


special meaning ? C.J. EB 


A Damacep Prist.—Some Goth of past days 
has written his name in black thick ink across a 
valuable engraving which I possess. Can you tell 
me of any means by which it can be os ! 


. 


Tue Famity or Srexe.—Sir John Dalrymple, 
in his Memoirs of Great Britain and Treland, when 
recording the proceedings of Jeffreys after Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, states that “the Mayor of 
Taunton interposed with Jeffreys for Speke, a 
gentleman in whose case there were circumstances 
of favour. ‘No, cried Jeffreys, with a violent 
motion of his arm ; ‘ his family owes a life, and he 
shall die for the sake of his name.” Now, accord- 


ing to tradition in Somersetshire, the story I have 
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heard is that the name and family of Speke are of 
Dutch origin, and came into that county with 
William IIL., who bestowed “Jordans” upon an 
attendant of the name of Speke, when passing the 
place on his way from Torbay to London. Jordan, 
the proprietor, had taken part in Monmouth’s 
rebellion, and his estate was at the time in for- 
feiture to the Crown. If this tradition is correct, 
how can it be reconciled with Dalrymple’s state- 
ment of Spele’s trial at Taunton? and how did 
“the family owe a life”? H. 


Sr Cornetivs Vermuypey.—In an “ Act of 
Naturalizatione of certane Noblemen and Gentle- 
men of England,” passed by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1633 (Act P. Scotl., v. 58), occurs the 
name of Sir Cornelius Pharmedo, Can any of 
your readers give me information as to this person? 
I think we have in the disguise of a quaint 
Scottish spelling Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, the 
eminent Dutch engineer, who drained the level of 
Hatfield Chace, but I do not remember that I have 
hitherto met with his name in connexion with 
Scotland. Epwarp Pracock. 


Bisnop M‘Fartaxe.—Where can I find some 
biographical and geneslogical details as to Bishop 
M‘Farlane, of Moray and Ross, and his family ? 

W. G. D. F. 

208, Cowley Road, Oxford. 


Paryter: “P. C.”"—I have several miniatures 
of the Clayton family signed “ P. C., 1759.” Can 
any one inform me of what painter these are the 
initials? I have searched the dictionaries of 
painters without success. G. L. G. 


Tue “Specutum” or Vixcent of Beavvats, 
PRINTED AT NUREMBERG, BY CoBuURGER, IN 1483, 
—I should be glad to learn if any of your corre- 
spondents have access to the above edition. There 
is not a copy in the British Museum, Bodleian, or 
Cambridge University Library. I wish, if possible, 
to identify an imperfect copy. R. 8. 

Trinity College Library, Cambridge. 


Avrnors or Books WanTED.— 

(1) The curious book. Edinburgh, printed by John 
Pillans for John Thomson; and Baldwin, London. 
1826 —8vo. pp. ix-430. A compilation of extracts of 
anecdotal biography, but with scarcely a date through- 
out. An article on p. 132 is signed “ E.” 

(2.) Notes of a bookworm, or selections from the portfolio 
of a literary gentleman. [Motto.] London, J. E. Flatter, 
1, Birchin Lane, Cornhill, 1828.—Small 12mo. pp. 288. 
This consists of extracts from various publications. In 
the preface, signed “ The Editor,” and dated London, 
1827, the work is spoken of as consisting of eight num- 

ts of 36 pages each, which warrants the supposition 
that it was published in numbers. It is apparently the 
first book of a gentleman of leisure. OtrHar Hamst. 


Who was the author of a Latin version of John Gilpin? 
and where can I see a copy of it! Rives, 


Avutuors oF QuoTaTions WANTED.— 
Who wrote the following lines on early rising ?— 
“When the morning riseth red, 
Rise not thou, but keep thy bed ; 
When the dawn is dull and grey, 
Sleep is still the better way. 
Beasts arise betimes, but then 
They are beasts and we are men.” 
K. P. D. E. 
“ Great men have no continuance.” 
Towards the end of Bacon's life, by Lord Campbell, is 
the above saying of Bacon. Where does the quotation 
occur in Bacon's works? Jas. AGNEW. 


Replies. 


A SOCIETY FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
CHURCH REGISTERS. 
(5™ S. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290.) 

I hope my friend Dr. Jessorr will allow me to 
say that I think his protest against the centraliza- 
tion of local archives is a little too vigorous and 
sweeping. “Local archives” is a comprehensive 
term, and would include county records in the 
custody of the Clerk of the Peace; diocesan, 
whether in the keeping of the bishop’s registrar 
or of the district Court of Probate ; and parochial, 
whether in the hands of the clergy or of the 
churchwardens. Would it not be well to recall the 
discussion from the very wide range it has taken 
and restrict it within its original limits? Leaving 
out of the question county records and bishops’ 
registers, as in tolerably safe keeping—though on 
this head I could mention a few facts which would 
astonish your readers—and hoping that some day 
Dr. Jessorr may find, to his heart’s content, that 
“ where there’s a will there’s a way”—though I 
should be sorry to see him without a shilling in 
his pocket—I would confine what I have to say 
entirely to parochial documents, registers, deeds, 
and churchwardens’ accounts. With regard to 
them two points have to be kept in view—that 
provision be made, first of all, for their safe cus- 
tody, and then for their being easily accessible to 
those who wish to consult them. At present they 
are kept either in the clergyman’s house, at the 
risk of being destroyed by fire, or in the church, 
with the probability of perishing from damp. I 
know of cases where, from this latter cause, the 
writing is obliterated, and even the paper is 
mouldering away ; so fragile, indeed, has it be- 
come, that it can scarcely be touched. Then, 
again, another danger has to be guarded against. 
It is not impossible for such records to pass out of 
the hands of the proper custodian, and so become 
liable to being tampered with or lost. I have seen 
the registers of a parish far away from their proper 
locality, even in another county. I have seen a 
register that had evidently been treated with acid. 
One register I know of lay perdu for years ina 
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lawyer's office in London, and was supposed to be 
lost. Another, reported to be lost or stolen, had 
only strayed, and was found in the same condition 
as the “ man, all tattered and torn, that married 
the maiden all forlorn”—where do your readers 
suppose /--at the back of some old drawers in the 
parson’s back kitchen! It is not many years since 
I saw one of the registers of Kingston lotted 
for sale in an auctioneer’s catalogue. The same 
thing occurred with regard to a book of church- 
wardens’ accounts belonging to St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. In the latter locality the portico, I am 
happy to say, is safe, and I hope the parish docu- 
ments are too, But how many registers of bap- 
tisms, marriages, and deaths, mentioned in the 
return to Parliament in 1830, are not forthcoming 
now! And as to other documents, what may we 
not suspect when such a statement as this is pub- 
licly made and never, so far as I know, even com- 
mented on ?— 

“ This very interesting and remarkable deed [of manu- 
mission granted to a villein] does not appear to have any 
connexion with our parish, although found amongst 
those that have....When discovered here, some years 
since, while seeking information respecting our church 
estate, it was deemed of such little importance that I parted 
with it to Mr. Charles Faulkner, of Deddington, to de- 
posit in his museum, and with him it remains at the 
present time.”—Jordan’s Zustone, p. 213. 

Can we say that such precious documents are in 
safe keeping? Then another point has to be con- 
sidered, that they may be readily accessible to those 
who have occasion to consult them. This would be 
easy enough if one’s researches were restricted to a 
single county, where one happened to reside, or, in 
case of their being more extended, if the clergy 

enerally could read them; but, as Sir Jony 

[TACLEAN says, not one in fifty can read them. 
On one occasion of my applying for a particular 
entry the incumbent informed me that he had 
searched the register, but could find no such name. 
On another, the kindly old gentleman wondered 
if I knew what I was asking of him; so I had to 
travel South, and now, for a like reason, I have a 
journey to the West in prospect. And this is 
supposing that the clergy are willing to allow their 
registers to be searched without payment. As one 
much beholden to them for many favours, I feel 
bound to say that, as a body, I have found them 
most kind, most generous, in the matter ; and it is 
with pleasure that I bear grateful testimony to 
their extreme liberality, and those who have had 
most occasion to trespass on it will be the foremost 
to confirm what I say. But now and then a rare 
instance to the contrary occurs, when access to the 
registers is conceded ungraciously and grudgingly, 
sometimes not at all without payment of the 
regular fee. What, then, is to * done? Com- 
promise is in fashion, and I think the case fairly 
admits of it. Let certified copies of the registers 
be made and retained in the several parishes, and 


the originals be transferred to the Public Record 
Office.* The certified copies could be easily read 
by any one, while the originals would be accessible 
to those who could read them. A similar plan has 
been carried out with regard to some, if not all, 
of the registers belonging to the Society of Friends, 
Copies have been made in a plain legible hand, 
which remain in charge of the officers of the 
Society, while the originals have been transferred 
to Somerset House, though I hope no more will 
follow them to be locked up out of sight. This 
plan would furnish us with two strings to our bow, 
and, while it would afford increased facility for 
search, would effectually provide against careless- 
ness and fraud, as well as against damp and any 
ordinary risk of fire. The one danger to he 
dreaded, to which every register in London is at 
this moment exposed, and from which so many 
perished in the Great Fire, is their destruction by 
an extensive conflagration, as happened in the 
burning of the Hétel de Ville by the Commune, so 
that no person born in Paris previously can prove 
his parentage by documentary evidence. Even so, 
at the very worst, there would still be the certified 
copies in existence in the several parishes, except 
perhaps in London they might be destroyed at the 
same time. And to this case the proposal to 
print and publish the registers applies with pecu- 
liar force. It would be quite impracticable to do 
so generally. The expense of printing those ofa 
single county in full would be enormous ; and if 
done the gain would not be worth the cost. To 
make selections would need the constant super- 
vision of local antiquaries thoroughly acquainted 
with the neighbourhood, and able to estimate the 
value of each entry, nine out of ten being abso- 
lutely without interest ; and yet, with all such 
knowledge and care, some entry of utterly un- 
expected importance would almost to a certainty 
be omitted. The practical plan is to begin ona 
limited scale and adopt Sin Joun Mac eay’s 
excellent suggestion to print the registers of the 
City of London, as not only of most general in- 
terest, but, as I have said, in greatest jeopardy. 
For this I will gladly follow his lead, and put 
down my name as a subscriber the moment the 
society is formed. Will any one undertake to 
receive names, so as to test the chance of — 
PL. 


Mr. Rostnsoy, who advocates the not impossible 
plan of making selections from parish registers, 
may like to know that this was done for Oxford- 
shire by Dr. Rawlinson. His MS. “Collections 
for Oxfordshire,” in four small quarto volumes, of 


* In carrying out this plan use might be made of the 
bishops’ transcripts, now lying neglected and utterly 
useless in the diocesan registries, which a short Act of 
Parliament might at once hand over to the Record 
Office, as a few years back wills were transferred from 
the diocesan courts to the Court of Probate. 
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about that number, may be seen in the Bodleian 
Library. The North Oxon. Archzological and 
Natural History Society proposed to publish, some 
years since, the portion which comprised the 
yarishes within their district. The part which 
took in Banbury appeared, but no more was 
printed. It may possibly be still obtained from 
Mr. Potts, Parsons St., Banbury, or from the secre- 
taries. 

A pamphlet in which the safe custody of parish 
registers, with their past history, is discussed 
should not be omitted in the treatment of this 
question, which has received so much attention 
from the correspondents of “N. & Q.” It is, 
Parish Registers: a Plea for their Preservation, 
by T. P. Taswell-Langmead, B.C.L., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law; London, Palmer, 335, 
Strand, 1872. The following sentences are cited 
in the title-page :— 

“¢ All the property in this country, or a large part of 
it, depends on registers.’ —Lorp Curer Justice Brsv. 

“*T consider there is nothing of more importance than 
the endeavouring to deposit in some secure place the 
registers of births, baptisms, and funerals.’—Mr. Banon 
Garrow.” 

Ep. MarsHatu. 


I trust the subject of the preservation of parish 
registers will not be dropped, although the idea of 
publishing all of them seems to me quite unneces- 
sary. Ithink all the old register books, say to 
1800, should be sent to London, and extracts 
made on the recommendation of the present 
custodians, each of whom may be supposed to 
know of any interesting matter contained in them. 

I will give two instances which have come to 
my knowledge officially of want of care. In the 
year 1843 I paid my first visit to Oxnead Church 
as rural dean and inspected the registers. I found 
them all right. Three years after I renewed my 
visit and found the oldest had been stolen. I re- 
ported the loss, but no steps were taken to recover 
it. By mere chance the esteemed hon. sec. of 
the N. & N. A. S., left executor to an old anti- 
quary, found it among his collection, and restored 
it to the church. As this book contains entries of 
the Paston family, it was considered valuable. 
The present rector of Oxnead is very careful as to 
lending the keys of the iron box. The sec. of the 
N. & N. A. S. also restored an old register of 
Inqworth parish which he met with in a shop in 
Norwich, and which had been stolen. The register 
of Burgh contains a curious entry of the induction 
of the rector, Nathaniel Gill, 1638, which I may 
enclose at some future date. E. T. Y. 


_A Bevepicrive Ovrtrir 8, vii. 383.)—An- 
tiquaries owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. SpaRRow 
Simpsoy for the interesting inventory of a Bene- 
dictine outfit. It will also be useful to artists and 


authors, who are apt to confound the habits of 


monks, canons, and friars, which come under the 
technical name of ceremonies “in differentiis 
colorum vestium ” (Lyndw., lib. iii. tit. 20, gl. p.). 
I will venture to add a few illustrative notes from 
English sources. Ducange is handy, but an im- 
perfect guide for our information. 


* Aliqui Canonici de ordine S. Augustini utuntur 
ocreis [boots] sicut monachi, alii utuntur sotularibus 
[shoes] sicut clerici swculares” (Lyndw., lib. iii. tit. 20, 
gl. b.). 

In the Bury Wills we find “ optimum flameolum 
de coton,” and other instances of a camisia and 
flameolum in combination. Stragula is a counter- 
pane or coverlet. 

“Decernimus ne monachi habeant zonas sericas vel 
auro vel argento ornatas, nec burneta, nec aliquo irre- 
gulari de ceetero utantur” (Const. Stephani, 1222). 

“TIndumenta pedum pedules et calige. Sufficit 
monacho duas tunicus et duas cucullas habere propter 
noctes et propter lavare ipsas res; et pedules ; femoralia 
[breeches] in vii; stramenta lectorum sufficiant matta, 
saga [blanket], lena, et capitale ; dentur caligze, brachiie, 
cultellus, graphium, acus, mappula, tabule ” (Regula S 
Bened., cap. lv.). 

“ Tunicas superiores non habeant scissas...sed panno 
moderato...exterius vestibus nigris induantur cum euculles 
..et froccis nigro colore utantur; vestis ipsa habitui 
proxima largas habeat manicas usque ad pugnum pro- 
tensas. Cucullz super brachium ante et retro saltem ad 
cubitum descendant” (Prov. Const., 1444, Reyner, App. 
sc. lxiii.). 

“ Statuatur circa formam cucullarum, floccorum, cap- 
parum clausarum pro equitutu; de cztero in floccis 
manice ne excedant pugnum manus medium ulnz in 
longitudine, et trium quarteriorum in latitudine, et de 
capuciis cucullarum certa tradatur forma, ac pannus de 
Worceto penitiis interdictus existat’’ (1422, Reyner, 
App., 3 P., sc. Lxxii.). 

“Novicius rebus monasterii regularibus preter cu- 
cullam, capitio assuto tunicw, induatur...induens eum 
cuculla abbas...induens caput ejus caputio” (Statute 
Lanfranci, cap. xviii.). 

“ Fratres eant ad exuendos diurnales calceos induentes 
nocturnales” (Reyner, App., P. 3, sc. lv. 85). 

I made an analysis of Abbot Ware’s MS. Con- 
suetudinary of Westminster (1266) in the Ecclesi- 
astic, vols. xxviii. and xxix., and from it the 
following extract is made :— 


** Each monk wore botas, pedules, cucullam,staminiam, 
femoralia, caligas, tunic, pellisse and frock ; night caps, 


capitegia propter sudorem, and leathern stockings, pedules 
at night. The skin of the coverlet was to be lamb’s, 
coney’s, cat’s, or fox's fur. The tunic was black. The 


chamberlain received 88/. a year to provide each monk 
with a frock and cowl, 30d. for his pellisse, and gave 
furred hoods to fifty monks. Staminiaw, femoralia, and 
stragulz were to be given when required, as well as the 
lumbare lineum, line tecz ad parva cervicalia and 
linen night caps.” 

Thechamberlain of Durham provided “stammyne, 
otherwise called lyncye wonncye, for sheets and 
for shirts for the novices and monks to wear, for 
they did never wear any linen, and socks of white 
woollen cloth, both whole socks and half socks” 
(Rites, 84). 

Stragulatus was a striped material for coverlets. 
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The chamberlain of Abingdon “ inveniet cuilibet 
monacho pelliceum ante festum Omnium Sanctorum 
....cucullam, et tunicam, crepidas et duo paria 
pedulium et ad Pascha sotulares corrigiatos [laced]. 
In amissione cultelli, pectinis, novacularum came- 
rario incumbit restituere.” Sotulares, zone, capi- 
talia et saga were found by the sub-chamberlain 
(Chron. de Abendon, ii. App. iv. pp. 386-8). 

At a burial at Durham the barber put on the 
dead monk’s feet socks and boots, and wound him 
in his cowl and habit....and his blue bed was 
holden over his grave by four monks during his 
funeral (Rites, 45). The sagum of a dead monk 
was given to the guest house at Abingdon. 

Furryt-pane. “ Coopertoria sint de albo vel nigro panno 
vel de russeto cum pellibus, agninis albis vel nigris vel 
pellibus murileginis | martens’] vel ry mer ” (Const. North- 
ampton, 1225, Reyner, u.s., 96). “ Murileginis aut vul- 
pinis” (Prov. Stat., 1444, p. 122). 

Calige were leggings or buskins which could be 
detached from the shoes [pedules] and were worn 
at night. Subtalares, or sotulares, or calciamenta, 
are mentioned with their sandals (Gesta Abbat. S. 
Alb., iii. 383). Amicta was the amice or neck-cloth. 
An abbot wore the grey almuce or amys in winter 
only, with a lighter amys in summer (Chron. de 
Evesham, 296; Annales Amundesham, ii. 259, 
319). Mackenzig E. C. Watcorr. 


Sr. Perer’s Wire (5" vii. 107, 212.)\— 
Clement of Alexandria says (Stromateis, iii.; Op., 
t. i. p. 192, Ed. Migne):—“ Peter and Philip had 
children . . . and even Paul does not scruple in 
one of his epistles (Philipp. iv. 3) to address his 
wife,” &c. In another place (Strom., vii.; Op., 
t. ii. p. 312):—“ They say that blessed Peter, when 
he saw his wife led to death, . . . addressing her 
by name, said, ‘O remember the Lord!’” (é€£ 
ovdpatos [Eusebius’s read- 
ing] Tov Kuptov). Eusebius (Hist. Eceles., 
iii. 30 ; Op., t. i, p. 102) and Nicephorus Callistus 
(H. E., ii. 44; Op., t. i. p. 211), professing to 
quote Clement, give both passages with slight 
variation. Peter’s wife and daughter (in Jerome’s 
copy, Adv. Jovian., i. 278) are mentioned in 
Clementine, Recognitions (vii. 25 ; Op., t. i. p. 1365). 
Dr. Lindsay (Kitto’s Cycl. Bibl. Lit., 3rd ed., s.v. 
Peter), without naming his authority, says that her 
traditional name was Concordia or Perpetua. In 
1 Peter v. 13 we read:—doraferar tyas év 
BaBvAGve [his wife according to 
Alford, Bengel, and others] cai Mdpxos 6 vids 
wov (Mark the evangelist, called by Papias 
(Euseb.] the interpreter of Peter). In Acts xiii., 
after his escape from prison, Peter goes to “ the 
house of Mary, the mother of Mark.” In Col. iv. 
10 the latter is called a kinsman (aveyuos) of 
Barnabas. In Rom. xvi. 10 the household of a 
certain Aristobulus is saluted. Barnabas and 
Mark were both of the Petrine party (Acts xiii. 
13; xv. 36). It was probably from these indica- 


tions in the N. T. that the various traditions 
arose —that Peter’s wife was Mary, mother of 
Mark (her feast is celebrated on the same day as 
that of Peter, Act. Sanct., June 29); that she was 
the daughter (sister ?) of Aristobulus, and bore him 
a son (Mark?) and daughter (Petronilla?) (Act, 
Sanct., June, t. v. p. 411); that Aristobulus was 
brother of Barnabas and one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, Gr, Menol., iii. 17. The wife’s name (which 
could hardly have been Latin) must surely have 
been known in the time of the great Alexandrian 
theosophist ; indeed, it seems to have originally 
stood in his text (see above). If so, was it design or 
accident that caused it to vanish from “ Clement’s 
varied page”? The reason given by Lewin (Life 
of St. Paul, v. ii. p. 153) for the omission of Paul's 
sister’s son’s name from Acts xxiii. 16, ie. the 
danger of publishing it, seems improbable. 
J. MacCarrny, 


Sr. Dusricivs (5 §. vii. 389.)—The following 
extract relating to the British saint Dyfrig or 
Dubricius, from “ Llandaff Cathedral and its Pre- 
lates,” written by me, and which appeared in the 
Pontypridd Magazine of last year, will furnish 
Mr. Hancock with some particulars, but I believe 
additional information can be obtained from Rees’s 
Welsh Saints :— 

“$. Dubricius was the son of Ewrddyl, the daughter 
of Pebiau, the son of Erb, King of Ergyng or Archen- 
field, a tract of country comprehending a portion of 
Herefordshire south-west of the river Wye, of which the 
present ecclesiastical Deanery of Archenfield or Irchen- 
field constitutes a part. It is not known who was his 
father. In Liber Landavensis we have ‘ Readings from 
the Life of 8. Dubricius’ (Lectiones de Vita Sancti Du- 
bricii), which intimate they were read in portions in 
public worship. The greater portion of the ‘ Readings’ 
appears to be a collection of miracles and traditional 
sayings. They record his founding a college or school 
at Henllan, a parish in Herefordshire, where he main- 
tained 2,000 clergy for seven successive years in the 
literary study of divine and human wisdom; and men- 
tion his being visited by 8S. Germanus, and his subse- 
quent consecration. 8. Dubricius being of royal blood, 
many of his wealthy relations made considerable grants 
to the church of Llandaff. His grandfather King Pebiau 
granted the manor of Llangystenyn Garthbenin, in 
Herefordshire; Llangeiniwr with an uncia* of land; 
Llandinabo, also in Herefordshire, with an uncia of 
land; and four uncias (about 432 acres) of land at 
Conloe, on the banks of the Wye. Cynvyn and Gwyddai, 
the two sons of Pebiau, and the maternal uncles of 8. 
Dubricius, gave three uncias (about 324 acres) of land at 
Cwm Barruc, in the Vale of Dore or Golden Valley, 
Herefordshire. Bryttwn and Ilinc gave Llanvocha, in 
the parish of Llangattock Vibon Avel, about six miles 
from Monmouth. Erb, King of Gwent, and Ergyng, 
the great-grandfather of S. Dubricius, gave a farm, his 
inheritance, called Cil Hal. Gwordog, in the reign of 
Merchwyn ap Glewys, King of Gower, gave four modii 
(about 36 acres) of land at Bishopston, in the district 
called Gower, about six miles west from Swansea. Noe 


* An uncia consisted of twelve modii, and a modius was 
twelve French arpents, or nearly nine English acres, Aa 
uncia comprised therefore about 108 acres. 
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ab Arthur gave Penaly, near Tenby, Pembrokeshire ; 
Liandilo Fawr with the manors of Llandilo Villa and 
Liandilo Patria, in Carmarthenshire, now held by the 
Right Hon. Earl Cawdor by lease from the Bishop of 
§. Davids; and Llandowror, on the banks of the river 
Taf, Carmarthenshire. According to Liber Landavensis, 
§. Dubricius’s consecration took place in A.p. 427 or 
447, and the bishopric of Llandaff was bestowed upon 
him by Meurig ap Tewdrig, the King of Glamorgan. 
Whilst Archbishop of Caerleon he crowned the celebrated 
King Arthur at Cirencester. Overcome with age, he 
resigned his sees and episcopal offices, retiring to Bardsey 
Island, at the end of the promontory Lleyn, Carnarvon- 
shire, where an abbey, dedicated to 8S. Mary, had been 
erected by the fugitive monks of Bangor. 8S. Dubricius 
attained a great age, but the date of his death cannot be 
accurately ascertained. In Wales no date has been fixed 
for observing his festival, neither is his name to be found 
in the Welsh almanacks, but it is recorded as a bishop 
and confessor on the 14th of November in the Book of 
Days, Some historians have fixed this date in the year 
612 as that of his death. The Triads do not extol 8. 
Dubricius to the same extent as the other eminent 
saints, David, Teilo, and Padarn.” 

In addition to the above I may state S. Dubricius 
was consecrated Bishop of Llandaff by 8. Ger- 
manus, Bishop of Auxerre, and 8. Lupus, Bishop 
of Troyes, which appointment he held until 490, 
when he was elevated to the archbishopric of 
Caerleon, which he held with the bishopric of 
Llandaff until 512, when he resigned the latter. 

W. Wituiams, LL.B., B.A. 
Pontypridd, Glam. 


Dorrer’s “Mémorres DE MapAME DE 
Warexs” vii. 309.)—I possess a copy of 
this work which I venture to bibliographically 
describe :— 

“Mémoires de Madame de Warens, suivis de ceux de 
Claude Anet. Publiés par un C.D. M.P. Pour servir 
@Apologie aux Confessions de J. J. Rousseau....A Cham- 
béry. 1786.” 8vo. No publisher's or printer's name. 
My copy is bound up with books v. and vi. of the 
Confessions (Geneva edition of 1782), and I pur- 
chased it at a Strand bookstall some two years 
ago for the modest sum of eighteenpence. Does 
the work possess any authenticity, or is it purely 
the offspring of Doppet’s imagination? The 
“editor” by no means disarms our natural sus- 
picions by his carefully guarded language on this 
important point. He ingenuously admits that, 
comparing the memoirs with Rousseau, “ perhaps 
the former will be deemed supposititious” ; but, 
instead of advancing any proofs in support of their 
genuineness, he merely adds :— 

“ Aussi croirions-nous que ce seroit perdre beaucoup 
de tems, que de faire une longue dissertaticn pour ap- 
puyer l'authenticité des titres que nous allons mettre au 

ur, peut-ctre méme les affoibliroit-on, en travaillant a 

s Ctayer par tous les moyens que la vérité, unie a la 
saine logique, peuvent suggérer.”—P. xv of preface. 

The account of the custody from which the me- 
moirs are said to have come (p. xvii) is accordingly 
extremely meagre and unsatisfactory. 

Surely we ure not to understand Mr. Pacer to 


ask for information about Madame de Warens 
herself. For that let him consult the Confessions, 
wherein Rousseau has immortalized the memory 
of his generous mistress—alas ! immortalized also 
her follies and his own base ingratitude. 

Mippie Tempiar, 


(5 §. vii. 207, 257, 278.)—As the 
use of this word in a previous note by me is 
quoted by Sr. Swirniy, I may say that I under- 
stood the meaning there given to “charm” to be a 
confusion of sounds, discordant singing, equivalent 
to “a noise such as a number of children make.” 
In fact, the old schoolmistress of the little school 
in that same village, when the children became 
restless and talkative (a very frequent event), used 
to rap the cane sharply on her desk, and exclaim, 
“Give over, do! what a charm you ’re making !” 
This was in Huntingdonshire ; but the use of the 
word “charm,” with this signification, I have 
heard in more than one county. Thus, in Rutland, 
on a certain occasion when several foxes had com- 
bined to make a midnight raid on a hen-roost and 
farmyard, a labourer who had to leave his bed and 
haste to the rescue described to me the medley of 
sounds that arose from the various denizens of the 
farmyard : “There were the foxes a-barking, and 
the cocks a-crowing, and the hens a-cackling, and 
the turkeys a-gobbling, and the geese a-hissing, 
and the ducks a-quacking, and the pigs a-squeak- 
ing, and the master a-hollering from the window, 
and firing off his gun to frighten the foxes. Oh, 
it were a charm!” Your correspondent (p. 278) 
quotes the phrase, the ‘charm ” of the nightingale. 
I have also heard of the “charm” of the owls, 
when several have commenced a simultaneous 
hooting. In fact, whenever I have heard the word 
used by country people, it has always had refe- 
rence to a “chorus,” and not to the efforts of a 
single throat. Cornsert Bepr. 


Tixtoretro’s Daventer (5 §. vii. 308.)— 
Tintoretto’s deep love for his only daughter, Maria, 
or, as she was called, Marietta Tintoretta, is not 
the least interesting fact about him which has 
come down to us. He loved her doubly, as a 
daughter and as an artist of the first order ; and 
when, in consequence of her remarkable talents, 
the Emperor, the King of Spain, and other foreign 
princes, invited her to come to their courts, he 
could not part with her, and to keep her near him, 
“gab sie einem reichen venetianischen Juwelier 
zur gattin. Vater und Gatte waren uber ihren 
friihen Tod untréstlich” (Fuessli, Algem. Kiinst., 
ii. 1316). She was born at Venice in 1560, and 
died at the age of thirty in 1590. Her father 
survived her, sorrowing, only four years. What 
little is known of her history is full of interest. 
Her talents were very remarkable ; and her love 


for her father, old Giacopo Robusti, the “son of 
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the dyer,” was as great as the love which he had 
for her. Epwarp So.ty. 


She died, aged thirty,in 1590. Her father died, 
aged eighty-two, in 1594. “Tintoretto and his 
Daughter” is the subject of a woodcut, from a 
drawing by (the late) . Morten, in the National 
Magazine, vol. vi. p. 117 (1859). The design re- 
presents the daughter lying dead upon a couch, 
holding a long stem of lilies in her right hand. 
Her father, palette in hand, and with his easel 
before him, is closely studying his child’s face. 
In the descriptive letter-press to the engraving it 
is stated that he was devotedly fond of Marietta, 
and that he 
“spent in her chamber the interval between her death 
and burial, engaged in painting her portrait. The act is 
somewhat at variance with modern notions; but, before 
condemning him, or affecting to shudder at his hardi- 
hood, we should recollect that he could not otherwise 
obtain so perfect a record of the existence of her he 
loved so well, and that painting, in the hands of one so 
accomplished, was but a method of relieving his grief. 
There could be nothing shocking to him in dwelling on 
—— of one so soon to be removed from his 
sight. 

Curuspert Bebe. 


Marietta, the daughter of Jacopo Robusti (“II 
Tintoretto”), was a very clever player on the lute 
and on the poe nen Br and attracted many 
musicians to her father’s house to hear her play. 
Her promising career was, however, prematurely 
cut short. She died in 1590 at the age of thirty, 
leaving her aged parent for four years to mourn 
her loss. Desiring to possess a good portrait of 
his daughter, Tintoretto, when it became certain 
that her life was ebbing away, transferred to 
canvas the features of his gifted child as she lay 
dying. It is to this sad incident the pictures 
alluded to by Mr. Bocuse refer. See an article in 
the St, Paul's Magazine, vol. ix. p. 66 (1871), by 
Mr. T. A. Trollope, entitled “ Tintoretto at Home.” 
In the previous volume of the same periodical 
(vol. viii. p. 525) there is another article on Tinto- 
retto by the same author, entitled “The Thunder- 
bolt of Painting.” F. A. Epwarps. 


Beryey Famity (5* §. vii. 329.)—John Cory, 
writing from Norwich, March 17, 1642 [1643], to 
Sir John Potts, says, “ Sir Richard Berney sent to 
me last night, and showed and gave me the 
Colonel’s note to testify he had paid him the 501.” 
This money, Mr. Carlyle says, was a forced con- 
tribution levied upon Berney by the association of 
the county (Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well, edit. 1857, i. 110). We cannot take this as 
evidence that Sir Richard was at this early period 
a Royalist, but it certainly indicates that he had 
not definitely taken the other side. A few weeks 
after, however, he seems to have done so, for by 
an Ordinance dated May 7, 1643, he is appointed 
one of the committee for Norfolk for taxing such 


persons as had not contributed or lent money to 
the Parliament (Husband, Orders, Ordinances, and 
Declarations, ii. 171). 

On September 20, 1643, he was made one of the 
committee of the associated counties “for the 
mutuall defence of each other against the Popish 
army in the North, under the command of the 
Marquisse of Newcastle” (ibid., 329). 

He filled a similar post on the committee for the 
relief of the army in Ireland on September 1, 
1644 (ibid., 567). 

And on February 15, 1644 [1645], he was on 
the committee for maintaining the forces under the 
command of Sir Thomas Fairfax (ibid., 605), 

Sir Richard Berney, Baronet, and Thomas 
Berney were Justices of Peace for Norfolk in 
1650 (Names of Justices... as they stand in Com- 
mission... this Michaelmas Terme, 1650, pp. 38, 
39). 

Sir Richard was appointed a commissioner for 
Norfolk under the Assessment Act of 1656 
(Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, ii. 411). 

It is evident from the above facts that, although 
there was some hesitation at first, Sir Richard 
almost at once took the side of the Parliament, 
and that he was trusted both by that assembly 
and by the Protector. 

I have not met with any notice of his serving in 
a military capacity, and think it is probable that 
he refrained bon doing so. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


City Cuurcues (5 §. vii. 360.)—A work on 
the churches of London by George Godwin and 
John Britton was published in 1838, containing 
descriptions of seventy-five churches, illustrated 
by one hundred and sixteen exterior and interior 
views, engravings and woodcuts; the former by Le 
Keux, of great beauty, it would be impossible to 
equal at the present day. Jlustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London, by John Britton and 
A. Pugin, published 1825, contains also a very ex- 
cellent series of plans, elevations, and sections of 
churches and public buildings, some of which are 
now y arte There is also Clayton’s large folio 
volume on Wren’s churches, which, of course, pre- 
serves illustrations to scale of all his chief works, 
some already destroyed. 

R. Puené Spiers, M.R.LB.A. 


Tue Maypote (5 vii. 346.)— 

“There were several maypoles throughout the City 
(London), particularly one near the bottom of Catherine 
Street, Strand, which, rather oddly, became a support 
in its latter days for a large telescope at W 
Essex, the property of the Royal Society.” —Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, May 12, 1877. 

Tuomas Nort. 


Mitron’s §. vii. 369.)— 
Walking from Horton to Windsor we see to the 
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left a range of uplands, including Cooper’s Hill, 
and, further back, St. Anne’s Hill. These, indeed, 
by the poet’s imagination, might easily suggest the 
idea of mountains, Then in Windsor Castle we 
have “towers and battlements, bosomed high in 
tufted trees.” All the features described in 
[Allegro and Il Penseroso are to be discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Horton, where those poems 


are believed to have been composed. 
J. W. W. 


Borteau (5 vii. 389.)— 
“ Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat?” 
Is not Boileau the Italian Bevelaqua? If so, the 
wag’s suggestion of Drinkwater as its meaning will 
appear more than probable. VW. F. BR. 


Worle Vicarage. 


One branch of this Huguenot Refugee family 
fled into Italy, and subsequently wrote themselves 
Bevelaqua. Anotuer Wac. 


Freemasons AND Bextasnsees (5 vii. 
323, 398.)—There is not much to reply to in Mr. 
James’s communication. I should think it not at 
all unlikely that Prof. Vambéry, who is a Jew, 
does know something about the Bektashjees, 
What I have stated as to Freemasons having 
been adopted by the latter into their sect has not 
been contradicted by Mr. James, nor can be, for 
itisa fact. I observe the concluding question of 
Mr. James: I will remind him that the non- 
Christian character of the Freemasons does not 
depend upon the date when the first Jew was 
affiliated to them, but upon the incontrovertible 
fact that Jews, 7.e. persons professing Judaism, can 
be admitted ex debito into the craft, and may 
remain therein without offence to their Semitic 
monotheism. H. C. C. 


As acting Grand Master I was engaged with the 
late Hon. J. Porter Brown, author of the History 
of the Dervishes, in examining the alleged connexion 
with Freemasonry, and we came to the conclusion 
there was no such connexion. I have seen no 
ground to alter this conclusion. As to Jews in 
Masonry, is H. C. C. aware that the name for 
Masonic lodges all over Europe, down to the middle 
of the last century, was St. John’s Masonry, and 
that the German Masons to this day resist the in- 
troduction of Jews, even if they have been initiated 
in other countries? It would be well on this sub- 
ject if some attention were paid, according to Mr. 
Skear’s practice for English etymology, to facts, 
and not to imagination, until we have got the facts. 

Hype CLARKE. 


De Bures (5 §. vii. 309, 399.)—References 
will be found to this family in Manning and Bray’s 
History of Surrey, vol. i. pp. xii, 93, 651 ; vol. ii. 
P. 584; vol. iii, p. 332. 


John de Bures, temp. 


Hen. III., held one knight’s fee in Bergh in Ban- 
stead (Testa de Nevill). John de Bures, his son 
or descendant, died in 1282 (Escaet, 4 Ed. I. 
No. 19), leaving a son John his heir, then twenty- 
three yearsold. He died in 1333 (Escaet, 6 Ed. III. 
No. 174), and was succeeded by his son John, then 
aged forty, who died February 16, 1346 (Escaet, 
Mar. 22, 19 Ed. IIT. No. 174). He married Joan, 
daughter and co-heir with her sister Margaret, the 
wife of John de Norton, of Robert de Dol, Lord of 
Losely Manor, in the county of Surrey. She died 
in 1372 (Escaet, 45 Ed. III. No. 4), aged seventy- 
five. They left issue two sons, William de Bures, 
heir to his mother, and Sir John de Bures, Knt., 
who died 43 Ed. IIL, aged fifty-two. He was 
succeeded by John de Bures, citizen and fish- 
monger of London, who died in 1384, leaving 
John his son and heir. In 1410 the estate at Ban- 
stead was sold to his creditors under a writ of elegit, 
and the name from that time disappears, I believe, 
from the roll of Surrey gentry. G. L. G. 


Herapic Boox-piates (5 vi. 465, 469; 
vii. 36, 76, 233.) —I have a large collection of choice 
and curious book-plates, extending over four folio 
volumes, which I am desirous of making as com- 
plete as I can, and shall be greatly obliged to any 
gentlemen who will forward me their book-plates 
for insertion. I shall be glad of the opportunity 
of making exchanges of duplicates or of purchasing 
any old plates. Hewry Peckirr. 

Carlton Husthwaite, Thirsk. 


Biriericay (5 §,. vii. 28, 212.)—I have to 
thank Dr. Cuarnock for his reply to my query 
as to the origin of the name of this ancient town. 
I have an extract from Pipe Roll, 6 Hen. IV., 
mentioning the beheading at Billerica (Essex) of 
one “Thomas Ledere, traitor to the king.” In 
the accounts of expenses incurred in the reparation 
of Hadleigh Castle during the reign of Edward ITT. 
entries frequently occur of sums paid for the car- 
riage of materials from Billeryke. In the grant of 
its chantry chapel, made by Edward VI. in 1551, 
to Walter Farre and Ralph Standysshe (not to 
Tyrell, as stated in Morant), the name is again 
spelt Billerica. A Welshman has told me that it 
could be interpreted as “the fort on the hill.” 
Upon turning over the pages of a Welsh dictionary 
I find bela, to war, ca, a keep, a hold. The town 
stands very high, and at a very short distance 
from it are the remains of a small Roman camp. 

J. A. Sparvet-Bayvy. 


Cat-Gattas” (5 §, vii. 148, 237.)—This I 
imagine to be a corruption of “ cats’-gallows,” or 
more usually called “ cats’-cradles,” a game which 
children used frequently to play, with stretched 
string passed from the hands of one to another. 
The game is also called in some parts of England 
“scratch cradles,” derived most probably from the 
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archaic name of the manger, the “cratch.” The 
excellent Bishop Lancelot Andrewes seems to have 
an allusion to the game in one of his sermons, On 
the Nativitie. The text is Luke ii. 12-13 :-— 

“ Et hoe erit vobis signum, &c. And this shall bea 
Signe unto you: yee shall finde the Childe swadled, and 
laid ina cratch. And straightway there was with the 
Angell a multitude of heavenly souldiers, praising God, 
and saying, Glorie be to God on high,” &e. 

The allusion is :— 

“We may well begin with Christ in the Cratch: 
We must end with Christ on the Crosse. The Cratche is 
a Signe of the Crosse. They that write de re rustica de- 
scribe the forme of making a Cratche Crosse- Wise. The 
Scandal of the Cratch is a goo preparative to the 
Scandal of the Crosse.” —Sermon xii., edition 1635, 
London, printed by Richard Badger, folio. 

In the north of England I have heard the rack 
called the “ cratch,” but do not remember the term 
being applied to the manger. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Misuse or Worps (5" S, vi. 406, 487, 543; vii. 
149, 272.)—5. The meaning of regalia is so obvious 
that it seems absurd to remind educated persons of 
it ; and yet the word has of late become strangely 
misused. So insensibly do people pick up and adopt 
what they read in the newspapers that even a lead- 
ing M.P.,a man of high education, speaking of 
Temperance processions, said it was “useless for 
the members to be walking about in regalia.” Of 
course the word means royal adornments, and 
nothing else ; but whenever a meeting of Teeto- 
tallers or Oddfellows takes place, the newspapers 
describe them as “ wearing regalia.” The writers 
mean “ insignia.” They might say decorations or 
ornaments, if they would condescend to use such 
plain words. J. Dixon. 


“Ropyeys” (5 §,. vii. 168, 254.)—In this 
locality the term is used colloquially to indicate 
anything of inferior quality ; for instance, “He 
wore a rodney hat,” or “ They are a rodney lot.” 

J. H. Burtoy. 


Ashton-under-Lyne. 


The word “rodney” is commonly used in Staf- 
fordshire to express an idle, loafing fellow. To 
“rodney” about is to hang about in an idle, 
desultory fashion. The principal characteristic of 
a “rodney” is that he hates work with enthusiasm. 
I have not an idea of the origin of the phrase or 
its derivation. J. 

Wolverhampton. 


Tomas Minter (5 §, vii. 169, 277.)—In 
addition to what has already appeared in “N.& Q.,” 
a short but interesting biography of this writer, up 
to the time of his leaving Nottingham to reside in 
London, will be found in Wylie’s Old and New 
Nottingham, 1853. 

Iam under the impression that, a short time 


before his death, Mr. Disraeli had placed him on 

the pension list, but on this point shall be glad of 

corroboration. F. D. 
Nottingham. 


Batiap Literatcre (5 vii. 387.)\—The 
second of the three ballads about which Me. 
RanKING inquires has lately been quoted in the 
columns of the Ipswich Journal, in which there 
appear every week a number of interesting “ Suffolk 
Notes and Queries.” One of the versions of the 
ballad in question—contributed by a correspondent, 
who says, “This is the best I can recall to me- 
mory, «fter more than seventy years ”—runs as 
follows :— 

* How cold the wind do blow, dear love, 

And see the drops of rain ; 

I never had but one true love, 
In the green wood he was slain. 

I would do as much for my own true love 
As in my power doth lay; 

I would sit and mourn all on his grave 
For a twelvemonth and a day. 

A twelvemonth and a day being past, 
His ghost did rise and speak— 

*What makes you mourn all on my grave, 
For you will not let me sleep?’ 

*It is not your gold I want, dear love, 
Nor yet your wealth I crave; 

But one kiss from your lily white lips 
Is all I wish to have.’ 

* Your lips are as cold as clay, dear love, 
Your breath doth smell so strong, 

I am afraid, my pretty, pretty maid, 
Your time will not be long.’” 


W. R. S. R. 


“Experto creDe Roperto” (5 §. vii. 408.) 
—This “familiar proverb” will be found quoted 
in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, the anato- 
mist, whose Christian name was Robert, using 
the locution in direct allusion to his own expert- 
ness. I will not rob students of the pleasure and 
edification of hunting through the beloved Burton 
by pointing out the page in which the proverb is 
quoted. Georce Avcustus Sata. 

[Is not the original “ Robert” to be found in Virgil's 
Diomede, who, having had more than enough of fighting 
with Eneas, declined the invitation of Venulus to meet 
his old antagonist, with the remark, savouring of sore 
reminiscence— 

“ Stetimus tela aspera contra, 

Contulimusque manus: experto credite quantus 

In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam ! 
Mr. H. T. Riley (Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quota- 
tions, dc.) says of ‘‘Experto crede Roberto” A 
proverb commonly used in the Middle Ages, but its origin 
does not appear to be known. Burton uses it in the In- 
troduction to his Anatomy of Melancholy.”) 


Beatrice Cencr (5 vii. 188, 236.)—The 
review of Mr. Whiteside’s work on Italy in 
Nineteenth Century, contrasted with its Past Con- 
dition, referred to by K. H. B., appeared in the 
Quarterly, September, 1848, not in 1864, as 
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There is frequent allusion to the subject in 
Hillard’s Six Months in Italy, London, 1853. A 
review of this work was published in the Quarterly, 
April, 1858. The reviewer gives a sketch of the 
minute details of this tale of horror, as collected 
from the original process preserved in the library 
of Sta. Maria sopra Minerva in Rome. Only the 
other day, so to speak, the story was retold in 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, a copy of which 
is at your correspondent’s service. 
J. MANvet. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Srectat CoLLections or Books (5" §. vi. 483, 
544; vii. 40, 153, 294..\—Mr. Waxrorp does not 
enumerate insurance against robbers and burglars, 
of which I have in my collection of prospectuses 
one, towards the close of the last century, of a 
society for insuring against such risks. 

Hype Crarke. 


ProvinciaL Farrs (5 vi. 108, 214, 278, 
353; vii. 99.)—The following provincial fairs, in 
which a procession forms part of the opening cere- 
mony, should be added to those already mentioned. 

Coventry Show fair (Warwickshire). The last 
procession of Lady Godiva took place on Monday, 
June 20, 1870, and has not since been repeated. 

Peterborough Bridge October fair (Northampton- 
shire) is, I believe, still opened by proclamation, 
and a procession tukes place every year on Oct. 2. 
Perhaps some of the local readers of “N. & Q.” 
may be able to give some particulars respecting 
the origin and history of this ancient fair. 

Shrewsbury Show (Salop) has a very ancient pro- 
cession, originating in the great religious festival 
of Corpus Christi. 

At Lichfield (Staff.) there is a festival called 
Greenhill Bower, in which a procession forms the 
principal feature in this pleasure fair. 

Stourbridge, or Sturbich, fair (Camb.) is still 
held by proclamation, and in the year 1805, I find, 
lasted a fortnight. G. O. 


: The fair at Lichfield, held on Shrove Tuesday, 
is proclaimed by the Mayor and Corporation in the 
market place in much the same manner as the 
Walsall ceremony described at the second of the 
above references, HIRONDELLE. 


Arms, put no Crest vii. 28, 170), were 
common enough among the old French nobility. 
Iknow of several Huguenot families whose old 
seals show not only no crest, but no motto. I have 
heard it mentioned by the descendant of an old 
Refugee family that the Huguenots on their arrival 
in England all chose religious mottoes. His own 
motto was “Nisi Dominus frustra,” our own is 

In misericordia Dei confido.” Can any one bear 
out this latter statement ? Huevenor. 

Poona, 


Does BLUsHING EVER TAKE PLACE IN THE 
Dark (5* §. vii. 145, 295.)—Hermentrupe has 
given, of course, the right answer to the question. 
There can be nothing to prevent blushing from 
taking place in the dark. It proceeds from a sense 
of shame which stops the heart’s action for a 
second, and thrusts the blood to the surface of the 
skin all over the body, but is most apparent in the 
cheeks, because there the skin is thinner, and the 
vascular system more active and elaborate. When 
alone, sensitive people will blush at a thought 
passing through the mind, but no doubt one of the 
great incentives to blush is the eye of another 
fixed upon one. This is absent in the dark ; but 
as in the case of shame it is only the secondary 
cause of blushing, the primary cause would secure 
the effect without it. In darkness the secondary 
cause is always absent, but undoubtedly the effect 
takes place just the same, for the reason assigned. 
I have no doubt that many would blush in day- 
light, and in the presence of others, who would 
not blush in the dark at all, because with such it 
is not the thing done, but the being found out, 
that touches them. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tne Divisions or AN (5 vi. 513; 
vii. 134, 297.)—Sir Walter Scott calls the divi- 
sions of an orange “ cloves” in the following pas- 
sage :— 

«« They marched before Colonel Everard and his party, 
keeping as close to each other as two cloves of the same 
orange.” — Woodstock, chap. x. 

Joun CHURCHILL SIKES, 

Chigwell. 


Tue Mirton (5" §. vii. 186, 296.)— 
This comparison was common enough, and, one 
would think, would suggest itself naturally. Dray- 
ton had written years before :— 

“Tn ev’rything she must be monsterous ; 

Her piccadil above her crown up-bears ; 
Her fardingale is set above her ears, 
Which like a broad sail with the wind doth swell, 
To drive this fair hulk headlong into hell.” 
Moon-Calf (Drayton's Works, 1748, p. 174). 
A little later Benlowe wrote :— 
“ Scarce is the Toy at Noon to th’ Girdle drest ; 
Nine Pedlars need each morn be prest_ 
To lanch her forth: A ship as soon is rigg’d to th’ 
Vest.” 
Benlowe’s Theophila, p. 200. 
Much earlier Stubbs had written :— 

“Thei haue great & monsterous Ruffs...so that thei 
stande a full quarter of a yarde (and more) from their 
necks, hanging over their shoulder points in steade of 
availe. But if olus with his blasts, or Neptune with 
his stormes, chaunce to hit vpon the crasie barke of their 
brused Ruffes, then thei goeth flip flap in the winde.”— 
Stubbes’s Anatomie of Abuses (Aug., 1583), f. 22, verso. 
“Rigged out” is now a very common term for a 

R. R 


gaily dressed woman. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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ENGRAVINGS PASTED ON WALLS (5" §. vii. 226, 
274, 354.)—Have A. and P. P. noticed the follow- 
ing passage in Goldsmith’s Description of an 
Author's Bedchamber ?— 

** The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

The royal Game of Goose was there in view, 

And the Twelve Rules the royal martyr drew; 

The Seasons, framed with listing, found a place, 

And brave Prince William show'd his lamp-black 

face.” 

This seems to indicate—1, that the “ pictures” 
were attached to the wall; 2, that listing was 
sometimes used to frame them. Any student of 
Hogarth’s and other designs of the period in ques- 
tion will remember numerous instances of pictures 
or engravings pasted, as well as pinned or tacked, 
on walls of rooms. The practice survives on 
screens. F. G. 


Curtovs Bortat Custom or tHe Dyort 
§, vii. 246, 392.)—The origin of, and 
reason for, this custom can, as far as I see, be 
traced to nothing beyond whim or eccentricity. 
I can cap the case of your correspondent’s ancestor 
with that of an ancestor and namesake of my own. 
Writing several years ago to the then rector of 
Boldon, Durham, for some statistics which I de- 
sired relative to a predecessor of his in the living, 
Dr. Edmund Tew, some time Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, among other things he in- 
formed me that—as he learned from an old 
parishioner—“ Dr. Tew always went to bed at ten 
o'clock, and he was buried at ten o’clock at night 
in the chancel, a walking funeral—six poor men 
bore the coffin, and four poor boys carried torches.” 
May not, therefore, this “custom of the Dyott 
family” have its “origin” in a desire similar to 
that which seems to have influenced my worthy 
namesake—to be buried at the same time he went 
to bed ? Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Hewry R. Appison vii. 249, 318.) —The 
Sentinel; or, Lowise d’Eperon, was written at 
Bruges, about the year 1834, for amateur theatri- 
cals. I believe it never was printed or acted in 
this country. Colonel Addison can hardly be 
called a musical composer, although a well-known 
song writer, in conjunction with Alexander Lee, 
George Barker, Knight, and others. He wrote 
some sixty dramas and farces for the London stage, 
and was a frequent contributor to Bentley, Tait, 
Fraser, &c. For an account of his literary indus- 
try I would refer R. G. to the Era of July 2 last, 
and the Court Journal and Illustrated News of 
July 8. 

Otp Prayer (5 §, vii. 364.)—The 
Table of Scripture Genealogies was by John Speed, 
the chronologer, and it was so oa approved of 
that he had a patent for the sale of it. The 
Stationers’ Company were obliged to bind it up 


with all their Bibles, which they did as long, 
I suppose, as the term of the patent lasted. 

This information is from a manuscript in my 
possession, written by John Speed, M.D., who 
died in 1781. He was the great-great-grandson of 
the chronologer. J. Speen DP, 


Frayks, or Day (5" §. vii. 350.)—Miss 
Day sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds January, 1757, 
and January, 1760. She married Sir Peter Fen- 
houlet, Exon of the Guard, who was knighted at 
the coronation of George III. The picture is that 
of a pretty woman, in a flat Woffington hat, the 
face half in shadow, a nosegay in her bosom, her 
hands in a muff. Engraved by McArdell, size 
10,in. by 9in.; and, as “Miss Day,” by R, 
Purcell, size 12in. by 93 in. Dr. Hamilton, in his 
Catalogue Raisonné of the Engraved Portraits after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, says that the picture was in 
the possession of the late Thomas Baring. 

Z. L. Z. 


“ Cnivatry” §. vii. 306.)—S. T. P. calls 
attention to the modern pronunciation of this 
word ; and I would supplement his note by men- 
tioning the name of one notable and distinguished 
dissentient from this modern pronunciation—the 
present Dean of Westminster. I particularly 
noticed the pronunciation—if I remember cor- 
rectly, during the delivery of the Dean’s eloquent 
funeral sermon on the late Charles Kingsley. 

R. P. Hampton Roperts. 


ArcnitecturaL Manvat (5 vii. 320.)— 
Mr. T. Talbot Bury’s Styles of Architecture, a two- 
shilling volume (No. 17 of “ Weale’s Rudimentary 
Series”), sixth edition, 1874, Lockwood & Co, 
7, Stationers’ Hall Court, is, I think, exactly what 
E. J. S. wishes for. Joun W. Boye. 

Bedford Place. 


Tue Time oF TAKING MEALS BY OUR ANCESTORS 
(5 vii. 349, 413.) —Ambhurst thus describes an 
Oxford fop in 1721:— 

“ He is a smart of the first rank, and he is one of those 
who come in their academical undress every morning 
between ten and eleven to Lyne’s coffee-house, after 
which he takes a turn or two upon the Park, or under 
Merton Wall, whilst the dull regulars are at dinner ia 
their hall according to statute. About one he dines alone 
in his chamber upon a boiled chicken, or some pettitoes, 
after which he allows himself an hour at least to dress 
in, to make his afternoon appearance at Lyne’s, from 
whence he adjourns to Hamilton's about five.”—TZere 
Filius, June 22, 1721. 

H. B. C. 


U.U. Club. 


“Drary or A LATE (5% §. vil 
367.)—J Bez is mistaken in speaking of the author 
of Ten Thousand a Year as “ the late Mr. Samuel 
Warren.” As lately as the 25th of last April I 
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had the pleasure of seeing and hearing the vener- 
able author at an inquiry in this town. 
Joun Craaes. 
Litchfield Street, Gateshead. 


Jewish Names (5 §. vi. 490 ; vii. 53, 117.)— 
Dr. Cuarnock is a little imaginative. Halévy is 
not “a gallicism of Alwig (like Hervé for Herwig),” 
because it is simply the article prefixed, and sig- 
nifies “The Levite.” Clovis is not used as a Jew’s 
name here, nor is Lewis “corrupted from Ludo- 
vicus, the Latinized form of Ludwig.” It is only 
aconvenient form of Levi used by the Jews to 
look like English. Lawson is not “a probable 
corruption of Lawrenson,” for the plain reason that 
it is used by Jews of the name and tribe of Levy. 
“Tow,” &c., he says, “are from the Saxon.” That 
has nothing to do with the matter. They are 
names adopted by Levites. Dr. Cuarnock does 
not appear to understand the bases of my query. 
I gave forms used by the Jews in Western Europe 
of surnames for descendants of Aaron, “ Cohen,” 
and of the tribe of “Levy.” No one suggested, 
what Dr. Cuarnock doubts, that “the names 
given are necessarily Jewish names.” The essence 
of the matter is that Jews in Holland, England, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Spain use forms 
of », which are common names in those countries, 
as Leetiw, Lyon, Lowe, Léon, Leone. 


In further elucidation of the subject at these 
references, the Standard of Dec. 28, 1876, says :— 

“Tue Names Morpecar AND Marks.—The Rev. J. 
Simon writes that while he does not dispute the deriva- 
tio of Mordecai from a Persian root, his original 
statement only set forth a practice common among the 
Jews. The man now under sentence of death, when 
abroad, went by two Hebrew names, Isaac Mordecai, 
besides the family mame Pocrousky. In England he 
dropped the family name, and called himself Isaac 
Marks. Mr. Simon knows a great many who substitute 
Marks for Mordecai. Those who do this come chiefly 
from the borders of Germany. The Germans render 
Mordecai by Marcus, and in English from the latter 
form the « is dropped. In the Hebrew translation of 
the New Testament St. Mark is substituted by Markus.” 


R. & —. 


Tae First Pestication or Gray’s “ 
(5" S. vii. 142, 252.)—In a poetical miscellany, 
1751-1762, in the writer’s possession, at one time 
the property of Joseph Smith, whose book-plate it 
contains, there is a copy of the “ Elegy written in 
a Country Churchyard. The Third Edition. Lon- 
don, printed for R. Dodsley, in Pall Mall, and 
sold by M. Cooper, in Paternoster Row. 1751. 
Price Sixpence.” This copy is printed in pamphlet 
form, quarto size, and has not the author's name, 
but is accompanied by a note from the editor. In 
the same volume are two other “ Odes, by Mr. 
Gray, printed at Strawberry Hill for R. and J. 
Dodsley, in Pall Mall, mpccivi.” These are of 


the same size and form, and the title-page is orna- 
mented with a vignette, representing Strawberry 
Hill half enclosed by a tree, from one of the 
branches of which depends a lozenge-shaped shield 
of arms, and at the bottom of the vignette a ribbon, 
with the motto, “ Fari que sentiat.” The volume 
also contains poems by Whitehead, Gilbert West, 
T. Brecknock, Esq., odes by Mr. Mason, Churchill, 
and others. ENILORAC. 


YorxsHire For “To Pray” (5 §. vii. 166, 
258.)—Our “lark,” “larking” (coarse merry- 
making), supposed to be modern slang, are the old 
word mispronounced, as pointed out by Dr. Nash 
(deriving from it a formerly used name for a 
courtesan) in a note to 

“The difference marriage makes 
*Twixt wives and ladies of the lakes.” 
Butler, Hudibras, iii. i. 867. 
Vincent Lean. 
Windbam Club. 


“ Awaits ” (5 §. vii. 166, 274.)--The word is 
“await” in all versions that I have seen. Poets 
do not always use words in their primary sense, 
and I understand the word in question to mean 
“come to” or “arrive at.” All things alike are 
destined to die. If Gray wrote “ awaits,” he pro- 
bably regarded the second line of the stanza as a 
parenthetical one, as though the whole verse were 
printed thus :— 

“* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power,— 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave,— 
Awaits alike,” &c. 
W. We 


Miscellancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

Bacon and Essex: a Sketch of Bacon's Earlier Life. 
By Edwin A. Abbot, D.D. (Editor of Bacon’s Essays). 
(Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

In consideration of our narrow limits the best course to 

be taken in justice to such an important book as Dr. 

Abbot’s is to state, in a condensed form, his object in 

writing it. Ist. That Essex (though a traitor) was not 

the deliberate and hypocritical traitor represented by 

Bacon. 2nd. That Bacon’s Declaration of the Treasous 

of Essex isin most part, as Clarendon described it, “a 

pestilent libel.” 3rd. That Bacon is “a man whose 

character still awaits a careful, consistent, and impartial 
analysis.” Dr. Abbot’s work isa valuable contribution 
towards that future analysis. It contains some letters 
never before printed, and it leaves its readers in the con- 

dition of an intelligent jury who are helped towards a 

verdict by a powerful pleader, but who are still perplexed 

as to the verdict they should deliver. 


The Authorship of the ** De Imitatione Christi.” With 
many Interesting Particulars about the Book. By 
Samuel Kettlewell, M.A. (late Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
Leeds). (Rivingtons.) 

Tue old and interesting controversy is here renewed, or 

rather judgment is here given upon it, judicially, in the 

manner of a judge who is without prejudice, and who 

sums up the evidence on both sides with lucid im- 

partiality. There will be hardly room for appeal against 
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his judgment, which is in favour of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
There is something marvellous in the fact that nearly 
three dozen chapters and nearly five hundred pages could 
be written on such a question without the reader's in- 
terest now and then failing; but Mr. Kettlewell has that 
rare ability by which, maintaining his own interest, he 
increases that of his readers in the subject. The IJmita- 
tion was of old a popular book in England. May it ever 
remain so. Its spirit, indeed, renders it applicable to 
the members of every church in the world. 


The History of the County of Monaghan. By Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, Esq., F.S.A. (Basil Montagu Picker- 
ing.) 

Tuers is no county history more important and interest- 

ing than that of Ireland ; no county, the history of which 

—general, baronial, ecclesiastical, and parochial—is better 

worth writing than that of Monaghan; and, it may be 

added, which could have found an abler or more impartial 
historian to write it than Mr. Evelyn Shirley. This first 
part (a fine folio) is complete in itself, from the earliest 
times down to 1688. Two others will follow. When the 
whole work is completed we will speak of it at greater 
length. Meanwhile the first part furnishes many a striking 

illustration of old Irish life. For instance: “ a.p. 1168.— 

Donough O’Carroll, Lord of Oriel, the flood (sic) of the 

nobility and dignity of the North of Ireland, died of a 

wound from a hatchet inflicted on him by one of his own 

people. He lived, however, to receive extreme unction 
and bequeathed three hundred ounces of gold to 
clergymen and churches.” 


Tae Oxford apn omg | Press has sent forth a Holy 
Bible, in various sizes, which has the following impor- 
tant additions to the text :—notes, analytical, chronologi- 
cal, historical, and biographical; a Biblical index, 
Cruden's Concordance, a Dictionary of Scripture Proper 
Names, and maps. For teachers and students the Oxford 
reference Bibles are very great aids towards the attain- 
ment of knowledge and the power to impart it. 


Brief Annals of the Bicester Poor Law Union and its 
Component Parishes, in the Counties of Oxford and 
Buckingham, Part 1, by a Local Secretary (Bicester, 
G. Hewiett), has a special interest for those living in the 
counties referred to; it may be called a county history 
on a small scale. 


“Tue Seven Cuurcnes or Asta.—A letter received 
by the Western Morning News from the island of Patmos 
states that a successful tour has just been completed in 
the districts in the interior of Asia Minor by Dr. Phene, 
the antiquary, who has also been engaged in a careful 
examination of all the excavations and discoveries made 
by Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Troy. The journey to 
those of the seven churches not accessible by railroad or 
any main route is most arduous, and attended with a good 
deal of risk from fever and even robbers. No English- 
man now living has visited all seven churches as well as 
the time-honoured island of Patmos. Dr. Phene hada 
special object, that of examining the prehistoric monu- 
ments in the district of those churches, some of which 
are referred to by Homer and some by Herodotus; and 
it is remarkable that some of them are similar to the 
hill sculptures of which there are examples at Cerne 
Abbas, in Dorsetshire, and another in Sussex. The in- 
spection of the valuable ancient manuscripts in the 
monastery at Patmos was requested for Dr. Phene by 
the Archbishop of Smyrna; and the difficult visit to that 
island—Dr. Phene having to charter a vessel at his own 
cost+was most suecessfully accomplished. The result 
of these investigations will be communicated to the 
British Association at Plymouth in August next.”— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


Tue members of the Oxford Architectural and Hig 
torical Society, under the conduct of the Dean 9 
Westminster and the Master of the Temple, will vig 
Westminster Abbey and the Temple Church next Tygg. 
day. It is intended also to explore Lambeth Palace gnd 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. Old members of the 
society wishing to join the party in London should com. 
municate with the junior secretary, Mr. F. 8, Pulling, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


At a recent sale at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods 
the Portland or Barberini Vase, in Wedgwood ware, No.§ 
of the first fifty copies subscribed for, the reliefs in white 
on pale blue ground, sold for 2734. 


Mapame ScuLieMANN will read a paper “ On the High 
Culture of the Ancient Greeks, the Long Series of Agents 
which contributed to it, and the Reason of its Decay,” 
at a special meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute 
on June 8, at 5 p.m. 


“Tur First Vaccrnator.—In the old churchyard of 
Worth, Dorsetshire, is a tamb with the following in. 
scription :—‘ Benjamin Jesty, of Downshay, died April 
16, 1816, aged seventy-nine. He was born at Yetminster 
in this county, and was an upright, honest man, parti- 
cularly noted for having been the first person known that 
introduced the cow-pox by inoculation, and who, for his 
great strength of mind, made the experiment from the 
cow on his wife and two sons in the year 1774.’"— 
Medical Times and Gazette. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


et Firmus.—The value of the would 
partly depend on its condition. The painter, H. Thomp- 
son (1773-1843), was a very popular artist ; and Say, the 
engraver, was a man of rare ability (1768-1834). Between 
fifty and sixty years ago Say produced the first mezzotint 
which had been successfully produced on steel. 

Ep. Wotrerstan.—It is one of Thackeray's “ heartiest” 
—_ pieces. It used to be sung with great effect by 

Torace Mayhew. 

R. Hemmixc.—Several translations of Caballero’s works 
have been published. The publishers’ names can 
ascertained at any bookseller's. 

N. P.—The doorway of the Grosvenor Gallery in Bond 
Street is from the church of Santa Lucia at Venice. It 
is an actual work of Palladio. 

W. Renpe (“Like to the damask rose,” &c.) should 
refer to “ N. & Q.,” 5% ii. 227, 296, 336, 373 ; iii. 9, 
291, 349, 377. 

L. G.—The Bishop of Truro signs his letters “BE. W. 
Truroz.” 

O. B. (Dahlby, Sweden.)\—Your name has been mie 
laid. We have a letter to forward to you. 


(“‘ Rodneys.””)—See ante, p. 254. 
J. L. Warren.—* Lay-holds.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


£2 Pres. 
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